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Prove to Yourself 
that Calumet is the Key 
to Better Baking 


Put Calumet to every test you can think of. Prove 
for yourself that there is no substitute for Calumet 
Baking Powder—no other just as good. Use it in 
all your baking and learn why it is called the “Best 
by Test” leavener. 


Double-Acting 

Double-acting baking powder means a baking 
powder containing two leavening units: One unit 
begins to work when the dough is mixed; the other 
unit waits for the heat of the oven; then both units 
work together—your guarantee against failure— 
against waste. 


CALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 
Baking Powder 


Its superior quality meets 
every bake-day requirement. It 
is pure in the can—pure in the 
baking—and contains only such 
ingredients as have been offi- 
cially approved by U.S. Food 
Authorities. 


Buy a one-pound can today. You'll quickly rec- 
ognize its superior quality and will be so well pleased 
that you will use it regularly. You will find it in 
truth the “Key to Better Baking.” 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER CO. 


4100 FILLMORE STREET 
Chicago, Illinois 











































Education Through 
Wood Working 


is founded on the experience of hundreds 


menaiiae 
a 


ss 


i 


of teachers of woodworking in schools 
of the United States. Canada and the 
Philippines. 

Twenty-two prize winning essays comprise 
more than half of the book. The balance is 
devoted to up-to-date methods of modern prac- 
tice in woodworking entailing the use of 
machinery. 


No teacher of woodworking can afford to be 
without this book when it is considered that 
it will be furnished at cost. 





Education Through Other Publications 
Wood Working 


contains 354 pages gilded at top, Issued by us to teachers of woodworking are 
with 150 illustrations, numerous aa f ws: 
charts, drawings, stock bills, as follows: 


diagrams, ete. The book is 6% . . ‘ * 
x93 inches in size and is bound On the Manufacture of a Teacher’s Flat Top Desk. 


in Levant pattern leather, with Accompanied by a set of instruction sheets for 
the lettering in pure gold. class rvom study. 

In fact no expense has been 

spared to make the physical Chats on Period Styles in Furniture. 

beauty of the book worthy of 

the unusual quality of its text Issued in series and deals historically with Chip- 


contents. ‘ pendale, Adam, Hepplewhite. 
Price to teachers and directors 


of woodworking $2.50. These are free to teachers of woodworking. 25 
cents each to all others. 





“The Tools 
of School 
are the Tools 
of Life” 


Yates- 
American 
Machine 


Co. 


Educational 
Department 


Rochester 
N. Y. 





American Motorized Finishing Planer 
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The “Remarkable 
Lincoln Science Desks 






No. 9075 
Lincoln Science 
Desk 


No. 7059 
Lincoln Science 
Desk 


A TREMENDOUS DEMAND 


has resulted from the introduction of these desks for these reasons: 


With the Kewaunee Lincoln Desk no lecture-room is required. All students face the 
instructor, while doing all the work in one place. The instructor may give demonstrations 
or hold class discussions in the same room with experimental work. The superiority, 
convenience and simplicity of this desk is apparent at a glance, and the economy is con- 
siderable, as it makes unnecessary a separate lecture-roomi—saving the cost of it in a 
new building or making it available for other uses in an existing building. 

It will pay you to consult the Kewaunee Book before planning original installations 
or additions to present equipment. Sent postpaid when inquiry is made on letterhead of 
School or Institution. Engineering and Designing Service and complete piping plans 
furnished without charge. Immediate shipment of all standard designs. 


Cor 


e 
LABORATORY FURNITURE XPERTS 


Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Manager 
\ 116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. | 


BERT McCLELLAND, SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
251 RIALTO BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. SPOKANE PHOENIX 
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for your health program 


this vital, new material 


F YOU are teaching health for 
| the first time you are eager 
for concrete methods and de- 
vices that will grip pupil-interest 
the start. 


If you are an experienced health 
acher you are looking for new 
nd varied activities to maintain 
upil-interest in the practice of 
health habits. 


fo meet both these needs we 

ive had prepared by an ex- 
perienced teacher associated with 

ne of the largest teachers’ col- 
leges, a plan for health teaching 

all grades, from kindergarten 

high school, that combines 
mcerete methods of presenta- 

tion with interest-arousing activi- 


es 


his plan shows how to secure 
ore time and a richer content 
for health teaching through cor- 
lations with other subjects. 


lor the kindergarten and the 
‘wer grades the plan makes use 
f familiar situations in the 
hildren’s own lives to create 
ttitudes and ideals which are 
expressed through varied 
tivities and projects. 


en 


lo help the teacher 
»-operation from the 
rs Association in the 
rogram, the plan gives an 
ra talk on one of the 
S most dependent on 
eration. 


secure active 


Parent-Teach- 
school health 
outline 
health hab- 
home 


co- 


‘ 


bibliography 
cluded in th 
in will be espe | 
illy helpful to’ 
ichers who must 
ork without the 


lidance of a 
ll-balanced city 

state health 
ucation pro- 


im 


(eae ee et 
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One of the fine 
jlor prints of 
imous paintings’ 

published by the \ 

Chicago Art In- _ GEORGE 
tue from which WASHINGTON 
eachers may By 
oose contest Gilbert Stuart 


wards inches) 





(914x12 
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These healthy children have lear 
to read well because they eat good, 


nourishing food. 
For breakfast they eat 
FRUIT . 
COOKED CEREAL 
MILK 
TOAST and BUTTER 


+6 athe re 


se rh om 


| *& == | 


For Mother 


war Matter 


ee ; | 
ne d 


To secure the moth- 
er’s co-operation in 
the contest plan, 
this home record 
carries a letter and 
a picture to be col- 
ored in by the child 


1 colorful poster 
that helps the class 
play the “better 
breakfast” game in 
the kindergarten 
and the first three 
grades 


| 


11,000 teachers are already using this plan 


Letters come to us every day 
from teachers who are putting 
fresh zest into their health 
teaching through this vital, 
new material. 


From a Normal School: “I am 

making excellent use of all 
your health teaching material 
in the practice school and for 
my student teachers.” 


From a Principal: “A plan for 


health teaching that really 
works.” 
From a Rural School: “My 


ee 


Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me, free, your plan 
for teaching health 


Name 


Name of Grade School 
1ddress 


children are enthusiastic 
about the ‘contest’ that they 
have asked me to continue it 
for another month.” 


so 





Put this plan oe a 
and material [ idan FOR 

to work in TEACKING : 
your school MEALTM HABITS 
this month— 

it is all free. 


Mail this cou- 
pon today so 
that we may 
send it to you 
at once. 





booklet 
gives the “plan,” 


This 


L-1, and describes 


: the “ 
materia 
the 


material 


contest” and 
and 


other free 
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Sterling 
Lifelong Blackboard will last as long as the schoolhouse 


Time-tested and proved ... warp-proof, buckle-proof, and fireproof . . . black all through and with a finer writing 
surface . .. easy to install and with practically no upkeep cost . . Sterling Lifelong Blackboard remains a 
permanent fixture in the schoolhouse. Its first cost is its last cost. Developed after 41 years of 
specialized experience, 8 years of experiment, a 3-year test in public and private 
schools. Fully guaranteed by maker and distributor. A free sample and all 
the facts sent on request for catalog 9S. 


STERLING 


(it » LIFELONG « 


ae Cinl 


Geographical Globes 
WC. Globes are specially adapted for school use Unexcelled 
tor 45 years. Imported lithographed aap, guaranteed not to 
fade 0 styles and sizes. Write for catalog 9C 


Costello Double-Sewed Eraser 


_ (patented) 
Sanuary. easy to keep clean 
Won't curl up. spread. or 
break down in use All-telt ; 
construction Noiseless —— begh qushey 
Jorks better. lasts longer ure ustiess. sans 
, ee BaconStandard WallMaps  [2s"**i. dustces.som, 
Larger than others at same prices. 9 clear Extra strong. 
olor. Revised to ume of issuing Economical. Write 
Detail clear and-clesn. Show com for catalog 9A. 
parative time, steamship routes with 
distances, heights of mountsin peske. 
and olnsioal railroads. Better, but 






































EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 





Standard Equipment for your 
Every School Requirement 


Chairs Blackboards 

Tablet Arm Domestic Science Equipment 

Cafeteria ial : 

Folding Manual Training Equipment 
Portable Kindergarten Furniture 
Assembly 


Opera Playground Equipment 
cae Knockdown Bleachers 
Desks 


Pupils Window Shades 
Teachers Heaters 


Let us show you samples and quote you prices on your 
full list of Fall term needs 


Write or Phone the Office Nearest You 


H. S. CROCKER CO., Inc. 


SCHOOL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


565 Market Street 723 So. Hill Street " 923 K Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Sacramento 
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Resources 
over 
$2,000,000.00 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


FOR 


PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


ROFESSIONAL men and women ordinarily have little time, and 
occasionally even less inclination, for the study of investments, yet 
they are usually dependent in later years on the returns from the invest- 


OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS 
Perry T. Tompkins 
(President) — 
Vice President First 
National Bank 
Lester W. Hink 
(Vice President) 


General Manager J. F. 


Hink & Son 
c. Cc. Young 
(Vice President) 
Lieutenant Governor 
of California 
J. S. Hutchinson 
Attorney at Law 
Edwin 8S. Marquis 
Capitalist and Builder 
Duncan McDuffie 
President 
Mason-McDuffie Co. 
Warren Olney, Jr. 
ff McCutcheon, 
Mannon & Greene, 
Attorneye 
Chester H. Rowell 
Regent of University 
of California 
Robert G. Sproul 
Vice President and 
Comptroller of Univer- 
sity of California 


Frederick Peake 
(Secretary) 

Cc. O. Sensibaugh 
Assistant Secretary) 
First National Bank 

(Treasurer) 


Our Booklet Will Tell You More. 


( yiney, 


ment of the surplus funds of the earning period. 
It is obvious that those funds must be invested 
wisely. Freedom from risk is the first essential, 
the best possible return consistent with safety 
is another, and a third is convertibility, or the 
ability to convert the investment into cash in a 
reasonable time in case of necessity. 

Certificates of the Berkeley Guarantee Build- 
ing and Loan Association meet these three re- 
quirements better than any form of investment 
with which we are familiar, and in addition are 
convenient, being free from bothersome or tech- 
nical details, free also from stockholders’ liability. 
Investments may be made in person or by mail, 
in lump sums, or amounts from $1.00 upward. 

State supervision and control of all investments, 
experienced officers and directors of proven abil- 
ity, integrity and financial standing, a large guar- 
antee capital and surplus, are some of the 
safeguards surrounding investments in this asso- 
ciation. Our booklet and financial statement will 
tell you more and are yours upon request. The 
State Building and Loan Commissioner in San 
francisco is your employee and will gladly an- 
swer inquiries regarding this association and its 
management. 


It Is Yours for the Asking 


BERKELEY GUARANTEE 


BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


2045 Shattuck Avenue 


Mason-McDuffie Building 
Berkeley, California Telephone Berkeley 200 
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State Primaries — August 31 


Vote Early 


ALIFORNIA State Primaries are to be held August 31. It 
C is the duty of every good citizen to record his vote at the 
coming Primary Election. 


Throughout the nation, the people are careless in regard to 
the franchise. Criticism has been brought again and again upon 
otherwise exemplary citizens for their neglect to vote at local 
and general elections. 


Every effort should be made on the part of the teaching body 
and all educational forces to set an admirable example of good 
citizenship. Let every teacher and school trustee go to the polls 
and vote on August 31. 


Voting is more than a privilege; it is a duty. Important 
issues, and those deeply affecting the public schools, will be 
decided on August 31. Vote and help to decide them right. 


N the contest for the office of Governor there are six candidates 

on the Republican ticket—Rex B. Goodcell, R. F. McClellan, 
W. D. Mitchell, Friend W. Richardson, Mayo Thomas and C. C. 
Young. On the Democratic ticket there are two candidates— 
Carl Alex. Johnson and Justus 8. Wardell. Upton Sinclair is the 
candidate on the Socialist ticket. 


We have in California 40 Senators and 80 Assemblymen. For 
the 40 Senatorial seats there are at the coming election 47 
candidates; and for the 80 Assembly positions there are 196 
candidates. Of the 47 candidates for Senator, 17 have served 
in previous legislatures and of the 196 candidates for the 
Assembly, 66 have served in previous legislatures. 


The general State election in California will be held November 
2nd. In all probability the Republican nomination for Governor 
made at the primaries on August 31 will be equivalent to an 
election. The same is true of many of the Senators and 
Assemblymen. 


That the readers of this magazine should have opportunity to 
know the attitude of the several candidates for Governor, 
toward public education, a letter was sent each candidate. This 
letter together with the full text of all replies received, arranged 
alphabetically, is printed in this issue. Read these letters care- 
fully and thoughtfully. 


Arthur H. Chamberlain 





Candidates for California’s Governorship 
Their Stand on Education 


Letter to the Candidates 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


San Francisco 


Hon. . aeons 
Campaign Headquarters 


Dear Mr. . 


: are undoubtedly aware of the interest of the California Council of 
Education in all legislation which has to do with the problems of public 
education. 


In view of your candidacy for the Governorship, I am pleased to offer 
you the opportunity of presenting to our membership a statement of your 
position on certain major phases of public school questions. 

There would be appreciated from you a word in relation to your past 
interest in and connection with our public school system and, if you so desire, 
a brief statement can be given wide distribution among interested groups. 


These groups will doubtless be particularly interested in your attitude toward 
the following: 


Present constitutional provisions for state support of public 
schools. 

State appropriations for teacher-training. 

Maintenance of opportunities for adult education. 

Development of junior colleges. 

Provision for retirement of superannuated teachers. 

Proposed constitutional amendment for increase in salaries of 
elected state officers, including Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Any other phase of educational policy in which you may be par- 
ticularly interested. 


You will understand that in order to give circulation to statements from 


candidates, it is desirable that each statement be brief and also that the 
statement be in my hands before July 31. 


Yours sincerely, 


ArTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


State Executive Secretary. 





Replies 


GOODCELL HEADQUARTERS 
1001 Broadway Arcade Building 
Los Angeles 


July 28, 1926. 
Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain, Executive Secretary ce 

California Council of Education 

933 Phelan Building 

760 Market Street 

San Francisco, California 
Dear Mr. Chamberlain: 

RETURNED from the North day before yesterday, and have just reached 
your letter of July 15. 

[I have never been directly connected with the public school system 
of the State, although my mother and my father, and now my brother, 
have all been teachers. 

Broadly speaking, the paramount obligation of our generation is to 
care for the cultural development of the oncoming generation. There can 
be no cultural development without education, and I would give our schools 
my first consideration. 

The efficacy of our schools depends almost entirely upon the teaching 
force, and I believe that our State should in every way provide thorough, 
adequate training for our teachers. 

Progress is always at war with ignorance, and we advance only as we 
broaden the mental vision of men. Therefore, in the name of progress, I 
believe opportunity should be accorded for adult education. 

Frankly, the junior college meets with my entire approval. In fact, | 
am inclined to the opinion that we might get more good out of our so-called 
“higher education” if we had more junior colleges and if our great universities 
carried only the last two years of college work and post-graduate courses. 

I favor the increase in salaries of State officers, including that of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

No one can cover the subject of education, nor the broad questions sub- 
mitted in your letter of July 15, within the scope of a letter. Fundamentally 
I am for those things which make for the cultural development of our peo- 
ple, and the promotion of the general welfare of all California. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rex B. Goopce Lt. 
* * * 
CARL ALEX, JOHNSON 
Attorney and Counselor 
Suite 508 Watts Building 
San Diego 
August 1, 1926. 
My dear Mr. Chamberlain: 
HAVE just returned to the city and find yours of the 26th instant, and I 
presume it is too late to answer the queries therein. Nevertheless, I will 
say that I am vitally interested in education and adequate support thereof 
and as to the questions propounded by you, I am heartily in favor of them. 
Hastily but sincerely, 
Cart ALEX. JOHNSON. 




























































COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
Hall of Records 
Los Angeles 


July 30, 1926. 
Arthur H. Chamberlain 
Executive Secretary 
California Council of Education 
933 Phelan Building 
San Francisco, California 
Dear Sir: 


ACKNOWLEDGE with thanks the receipt of your letter of July 23rd, 

inquiring as to my position with respect to matters affecting public educa- 
tion. My absence from the office for a few days has caused a delay in my 
reply, for which I| offer my apologies. 


I believe in free popular public education. My record as a member of 
the Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles County shows that I have been 
the steadfast friend and supporter of the public schools. 


I believe strongly in the present Constitutional provisions for State, 
County and District support of the public schools. I recognize the absolute 
necessity for properly prepared and qualified teachers, and the duty of the State 
to provide for the training of such teachers. The extension of educational 
opportunities to adult citizens is one of the remarkable phases of educational 
development in California. I favor increased support for this type of educa- 
tion. A few years ago not many were attending the high schools. Now 
fully thirty per cent of the children are in high school, and the demand for 
college and university training is becoming tremendous. Apparently it will 
be necessary to establish many junior colleges in the next few years. This 
is a matter to which I intend to give attention and support. 


I have observed with interest the development of the retirement salary 
system for teachers in California. If elected Governor I will do everything 
in my power to safeguard and improve the retirement system. Since 1913 
los Angeles County has been operating under Civil Service. The splendid 
success of this system has demonstrated the necessity for extending such a 
system to all lines of public employment. I will do everything in my power 
to secure security of tenure for the teachers employed in the “public schools 
of California. 


If elected Governor I will apply to the business of the State the same 
type of careful, economical and efficient management that I have given to 
the County of Los Angeles during my long-continued service as a member 
of the Board of Supervisors of that County. 


R. F. McCre.ian. 































GOVERNOR'S OFFICE 
State Building, Civic Center 


San Francisco 


July 30, 1926. 


Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain 
Executive Secretary 
California Council of Education 
933 Phelan Building 
San Francisco, California 

Dear Mr. Chamberlain: 


OUR letter of the 15th inst. to Governor Richardson has been received. 
I am forwarding your letter to the Governor in Southern California. 
With kindest regards, I am, 


Yours sincerely, 


Harry LuTGENS. 


Private Secretary. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
Governor’s Office 


SACRAMENTO 


Long Beach, August 4, 1926. 


Arthur H. Chamberlain 
Executive Secretary 
California Council of Education 
933 Phelan Building 
San Francisco, California 
Dear Mr. Chamberlain: 


_ JUR letter of the 15th ultimo did not reach me until today. 

[ have asked the Board of Control to prepare the statements in 
regard to appropriations which you requested and will forward it to you 
as soon as possible.* 


With kindest regards and thanking you for this opportunity, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 


F. W. RICHARDSON. 


*Nothing has been received up to time of going to press.—Editor. 
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UPTON SINCLAIR 
Pasadena 


July 28, 1926 
Arthur H. Chamberlain 
State Executive Secretary 
760 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 
Dear Mr. Chamberlain: 


HAVE your letter of July 23rd. I am not yet an “Hon.” I am the author 
of two books, the “Goose-step” and “The Goslings,” in which I have set 
forth my attitude to education. I send you copies of these books. 

Let me say in brief that the purpose of my candidacy is take power 
from the exploiters and give it to the producers, among whom, of course, 
the teachers rank very high. I would favor doubling the salaries of all edu- 
cators, and I would favor old age pensions for them, as for all workers. I 
would favor all laws for the extension of education, and I would favor the 
repeal of all laws which limit freedom of teaching and which have turned 
our schools into propaganda-agencies for special privilege. 


Sincerely, 


Upton SINCLAIR. 


JUSTUS S. WARDELL 
433 California St. 
San Francisco 


California Council of Education 

933 Phelan Building 

San Francisco, California 

Attention: Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain 
My dear Mr. Chamberlain: 


I AM in receipt of your communication of the 23rd inst. In a short time, 
I think immediately after the primaries, I shall prepare a statement touch- 
ing upon all subjects of a controversial character. Among other things, noth- 
ing will delight me more than to take up the subjects referred to in your 
communication. 


3ut in the meantime, I want to say to you in a general way that I am 
heartily in sympathy with the public school system and also with all pro- 
visions, constitutional or statutory, which will be helpful to the teachers 
of those schools. When I was a young man in the Legislature of 1899, I 
found great pleasure in taking an active part in behalf of legislation for the 
schools and the teachers of California. 

I trust this will be sufficient at this time to indicate to you my trend 
of thought in these matters and where my sympathies lie. 


Very truly yours, 


Justus S. WaARDELL. 































Office of 
LIEUTENANT-GOV ERNOR 


State of California 


July 27, 1926 


Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain: 
California Council of Education 
933 Phelan Building 
San Francisco, California 

Dear Mr. Chamberlain: 


_ AM in receipt of your letter of July 15th, inquiring as to my “past interest 
in and connection with our public school system,” and my attitude toward 
certain specific school problems. It affords me great pleasure to give you 
this reply, which you may use as you desire. 


When eighteen years old I acquired a Teacher’s Certificate by examina- 
tion, and taught my first country school that year. Later during my Uni- 
versity course, I taught two other summer terms in the country. This early 
experience has, I imagine, given me some insight into rural school problems. 


Upon graduating from the University of California in 1892, I became 
vice-principal of the Santa Rosa High School, and the next year took up 
work in the Lowell High of San Francisco, where I remained until Sep- 
tember of 1906, thus having over fourteen years high school experience. 


During my work in Lowell as Head of the English Department, I pre- 
pared my text book on English Poetry. While there I served as President 
of the San Francisco Teachers’ Club, and became a Charter Member of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club. 


So much for my experience in school work—work more interesting to me 
than any which has followed. During fourteen years as presiding officer 
in the Legislature | have always taken especial care in the appointment of 
my Committees on Education. I have made it a rule to assign these com- 
mittees to evening meetings, so that I might attend these meetings and 
thus keep in touch with school legislation. ‘T can, therefore, appreciate the 
gravity of a situation by which, of 54 excellent educational bills which 
passed both Houses at the last session, 45 were killed by the Governor’s veto. 


Now as to the several items to which you call attention: I heartily 
favor the present constitutional provision for state school support. It is par- 
icularly necessary for the proper maintenance of our rural schools. The 
ratio of state support as compared with local support had steadily been 
growing less and less until the present provision was adopted. 




























I favor generous appropriations for the teachers’ colleges, since upon 
them depend so largely the efficiency and high standards of our public 
schools. The same applies to the Department of Education of the Univer- 
sity, where so many of our high school teachers are trained. 


I am satisfied that the provision for adult education is one of the most 
important developments of recent years. Supplementing the co-ordinate 
work of Americanization, it forms one of our most valuable aids to good 
citizenship for many of our people. 


I am a believer in the system of Junior Colleges, for I am satisfied that 
the first two years of college work in many cases be undertaken in small 
classes, in the home city of the student, and under highly trained teachers, 
with most beneficial results» 


[ am, and have always been, a strong supporter of the provisions for 
a teachers’ retirement fund. While | believe this fund to be at present in 
a very healthy condition, | should be inclined to favor such modification 
as will somewhat increase the retiring annuity and still keep the fund per- 
tectly safe from an actuarial standpoint. 


[ favored during the past session, and still favor, the constitutional 
amendment which will raise the salary of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to $8,000 per year. There is no doubt that our present 
Superintendent, for instance, could command tar more than this either in 
the business world, or as the head of a city school system. It is extremely 
poor economy to underpay a position of this importance. 


Your invitation to discuss other phases of educational policy is a tempt- 
ing one, but | shall merely state that | am emphatically opposed to measuring 
school appointees and policies by political instead of educational standards. 
| trust that my actual connection with the schools, and with legislation in 
their behalf, may be given due consideration, as contrasted with any general 
statements or promises which | or anyone else might make. I trust also 
that it is not necessary to convince those who know me that the work of 
public education is now and has always been with me a matter of dominant 
interest. 


Yours very sincerely, 


C. C. Younse. 


[EEX EDITORIAL] 


editorial writer 
A commented recently upon the 
growing tendency of property 
owners to display ‘tno trespass’’ signs. 
“Keep out—this means you,” and 
‘private property, and 
other warnings are, ac- 
cording to the writer in 
question, becoming more 
frequent. In his opinion, 
blame does not attach to the property 
must protect himself 
against thieves, vandals and unthinking 
persons generally. Complaint is rather, 
lodged against those who, careless of 
the rights of others, trespass and de- 
stroy, thereby making necessary the 
withdrawal of desired privileges from 
those well-meaning people who would 
not abuse them. 

The writer above quoted is correct 
in saying that in the earlier day there 
were few fences in the great open 
spaces. He is also justified in condemn- 
ing carelessness and vandalism, which 
are too prevalent. We take it however, 
he is wrong in assuming that there are 
more ‘keep off the grass’ signs, and 
“beware the dog” and “do not tres- 
pass” notices than was the case form- 
erly. Our belief is that we find fewer, 
rather than more of such signs. The 
truth is, people can today be trusted to 
a greater extent than ever before. The 
world is growing better, not worse. 
People are more humane and honorable 
and generous and trustworthy; not 
more depraved and dishonest and sel- 
fish and corrupt than they 
were. 

The above is offered as part of the 
much discussed question as to whether 


PROMINENT 


WORLD 
GROWING 
BETTER 


owner, who 


formerly 


Hea 7M 


lie 


the world is on the down-grade. Th 
pessimist and calamity howler find the 
times sadly out of joint. Our country 
is money-mad. The churches are 
empty. The schools are Godless. The 
children are taught only the frills and 
fads with essentials neglected. The 
youth of today is frivolous and inefh- 
cient. The automobile and motion pic- 
ture and Jazz orchestra are making of 
the up-coming boys and girls a genera- 
tion of irresponsible weaklings. 

Stating the situation as some see it. 
thus strongly for emphasis, we realize 
how warped and twisted our critics 
have become. Usually these critics are 
pointing with pride to the ‘“‘good old 
days.” Since the dawn of history there 
have, in each generation, been those 
who have ‘viewed with alarm” the 
tendencies of the then, present day. 
They have compared the day and gen- 
eration in which they as young people 
lived, with the degenerate period of 
their grand children, always with the 
result of proving to their own satis- 
faction that the world was galloping 
madly down to perdition. Viewed in 
retrospect the persons, scenes, events, 
and conditions of past time, take on a 
glamour and are set in softer and more 
radiant background, than the actual 
facts warrant. 


There is need enough, to be sure, of 
improving present day conditions and 
especially of strengthening the public 
regard for law and order. But, by and 
large, the youth of today is head and 
shoulders beyond and above the youth 


of the “good old days.’’ In seriousness 
of purpose, in will to accomplish, in 
desire for knowledge, in willingness to 
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serve, in ability to co-operate in team- 
work, in kindness and courtesy and 





~ honesty and consideration of the rights 
of others, and in sound character and 
4 worthy ideals, the young people of to- 
, day stand preeminently above their 
J fellows in any previous period of our 
¢ history. The youth of 1926 may dance 
e to jangling jazz and read frothy litera- 
d ture and joy ride in high powered cars, 
le but when the emergency arises they are 
i- found to be sane and sound and reliable. 
C- 
rt LLUSTRATIONS in proof of this 
a- contention are of daily occurrence. 
Only recently while a party of boys were 
t, bathing in the ocean several were car- 
Le ried out by an undertow. One of the 
cS number without hesitation saved two 
re companions from drowning only to 
id later lose his own life in his heroic 
re efforts. A few days ago a party of 
a€ young men in a canoe encountered a 
le violent storm; their boat capsized and 
y: for hours they clung to the upturned 
n- craft. One by one they sank from ex- 
le haustion. One young man, from his 
ot station on the upturned boat, seeing 
de that a younger boy was fast losing 
S- strength, relinquished his place to the 
1g latter and quietly slid into the water 
in and disappeared below the surface. A 
'S, review of the results of the American 
a youth awards at the Sesqui-Centenial 
re Exposition will prove a revelation on 
al this point. Never in any period of our 
! history have there been more or finer 
of examples of heroes of peace than are 
id found today. 
lic 
a A Great Investment 
ad It might be well in this connection to 
th make inquiry of ‘“‘doubting Thomases’’ 
- as to the part played by the public 
oi school in the development of a citizen- 
i ship of which our Democracy has 


reason to be proud. As is the school, so 
are the people. Is education expensive ? 
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To be sure education is expensive. It is 
the most important function of the 
State today, end as such its cost should 
be great. It is not initial cost however, 
but returns on the investment that 
should be evaluated. And in any case 
those who fear the mounting tax rate 
and the cost of education, should re- 
mind themselves that a nation whose 
chewing gum bill for 1925 was $90,- 
000,000, with an output valued at $47,- 
124,000, jobbers’ prices, can fairly well 
afford an expenditure of two and one 
half billions of dollars for education for 
the same period, this for buildings, 
grounds, equipment, university and 
college education, high and elementary 
schools, teacher training, private in- 
stitutions, and for up-keep and salaries 
of 800,000 teachers in the public 
schools. 


Let it also be remembered that 
money used in education is not to be 
considered as spent but as insurance 
and capital investment. If there is an- 
other investment that yields larger or 
more substantial returns, this publica- 
tion has yet had no information on that 
point. —A. H.C. 


CCUPATIONS in the elementary 
and secondary schools comprises 
one of the dominant themes of 

this issue of the Sierra Educational 
News. This subject includes a varied 

range of school ac- 
OCCUPATIONS tivities,— industrial 

and vocational edu- 
cation; vocational guidance; primary 
handiwork; creational expression; and 
the many extra-curricular activities. 


Not so very long ago the only occu- 
pations in the schools were formal, 
literary, and academic. The atmos- 
phere of the modern school is informal. 
Its activities comprise all sorts of 
wholesome, constructive and character- 
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building occupations. From the little 
child in the kindergarten, playing with 
big blocks, all the way up the scholastic 
ladder, to the post-graduate student in 
the university laboratory, poring 
through his microscope, we find evi- 
dence of the new occupational activities 
of the schools. 


It is undoubtedly true that the ex- 
panding curriculum will reach out and 
effectively incorporate many of the so- 
called ‘‘extra-curricular’ activities. 
That which is quite new and unassimil- 
ated today, tomorrow is an integral 
part of bone and sinew.—V. MacC. 


* 


CHOOL textbooks and _ children’s 
S literature will be considered in 
the forthcoming October issue of 
Sierra Educational Ne School books 
of every sort and kind, and including 
and university 
texts, will be noted. Ma- 
terial bearing upon Na- 
tional Book Week will be presented. 
Children’s libraries and book lists will 
be given attention. Modern research 
in the technique of reading will be 
treated. 
The November issue will be rich in 
‘human interest” and will feature the 
‘classroom teacher’s joys and sorrows.” 


college 
OCTOBER 


This comprehensive phrase, of course, 
includes everything from marking pa- 
pers to “Saturdays off.”"—V. MacC. 


* * % 


E ARE in hearty agreement with 

\X/ the vigorous opposition, ex- 

pressed by former State Super- 

visor of Physical Education, Herbert 
R. Stolz, against the participation of 
high school girls in 
eliminative champion- 
ship athletics. Dr. 
Stolz’s warning against 
the danger of highly specialized ath- 
letics among high school girls, and girls 


DANGEROUS 
ATHLETICS 
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The placing of high school girls in 
rigorous athletic competition, such as 
the recent Philadelphia track meet, is 
little short of criminal. By the very 
nature of their bodies and _ physical 
makeup, they are not fitted for such 
competition and it is certain to have a 
harmful effect on them. 

What is generally needed is the so- 
cialized play day, in which a consider- 
able number of girls meet in friendly 
rivalry, in events physiologically suit- 
able for their age and sex. 

In 1921 only 39 per cent of the 
State’s high school students were tak- 
ing gymnasium training; now 63 per 
cent take the training, Dr. Stolz’s re- 
port shows. In 1921, 89 high schools 
had gymnasiums; now 214 have them 
and 35 have swimming tanks. 

Thirty-two counties now keep “health 
and development record” cards on 100,- 
000 first-grade pupils, and these records 
will accompany them through their 
school careers, to guide teachers and 
school nurses in the work and play of 
their individual students —V. MacC. 

T IS interesting to note that the 

Sierra Educational News is one of 

five educational publications in the 
United States with a circulation in ex- 
cess of 25,000 copies. The sworn state- 
ment for the June num- 
ber was 27,216. This 
month the increase brings 
the actual paid subscriptions well over 
28,000. 

Every business that serves the edu- 
cation field, or anything influenced by 
California secondary and other higher 
schools, has found that advertising in 
the Sierra Educational News is helpful 
in attracting the favorable attention of 
those who direct California’s tremen- 
dous buying power for public education. 
in general of adolescent age, is sound 
and to the point. 


PRESTIGE 
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HIS AUTUMN and winter 800,000 
teachers in 48 states will gather 
in county, city, and state meetings. 
These gatherings will range in size 
from the small local group to the 
regional association. 
EFFECTIVE These meetings will be 
SPEAKERS addressed by leaders 
and specialists on the 
important educational problems of the 
day. The addresses and discussions, if 
upon significant and timely themes, 
carefully prepared and properly pre- 
sented, will be worth many times the 
cost. 

Some time ago there came to us from 
a teacher in the state a communication 
in protest of the inadequacy of the edu- 
cational meeting she was then attend- 
ing. In part this communication read: 

“Be it resolved that it is the 
consensus of opinion of many of 
the teachers from the various 
counties here assembled, that all 
institute lecturers and those who 
talk before audiences of school 
people, be requested to ‘compose’ 
new talks or lectures at least once 
in five years, on all subjects new 
or old, which they present.” 

Here is indication that in all proba- 
bility the teachers were imposed upon. 
Some speaker, no doubt, made the mis- 
take of presenting before his audience 
a talk previously given, or one that was 
upon an obsolete or discredited subject. 
It is an insult to the intelligence of the 
teaching body, and especially to that of 
teachers with the training and profes- 
sional standing of Californians, for any 
speaker to appear before them, unless 
he has thorough preparation and has an 
up-to-date message to deliver. 


The professional platform speaker, 
or the one of Chautauqua type, is likely 
to devote himself to glittering generali- 
ties. His mission is to enthuse and to 
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inspire. He may say little of real value 
to the profession. The seasoned school 
executive must guard against turning his 
address into an experience meeting, or a 
discussion of what he did when he was 
a teacher in the classroom. The great- 
est offender at times is the college pro- 
fessor who comes fresh from the at- 
mosphere of his lecture-room. He may 
wish to unload in one hour, the sub- 
stance of an entire course; or he may 
try out on an audience that can’t talk 
back, certain theories or results of ex- 
perimentations and researches, some 
of which may have little value in any 
case. And having lost touch with actual 
public school conditions, or without 
first-hand knowledge, the professor is 
at sea when he brings the results of 
academic thinking and the composed 
and tranquil atmosphere of the campus, 
to bear upon the actual work-a-day life 
of the ‘“‘great open spaces” in which so 
many of our public schools are located. 


What Teachers Want 

Teachers wish their speakers to be 
interesting and inspirational. They also 
require that those who talk know in- 
timately the problems that they repre- 
sent. And, more than all, teachers wish 
to have presented to them matters that 
they can immediately lay hold of and 
use to the upbuilding of the school and 
the improvement and effectiveness of 
their work. No money spent for insti- 
tute instructors and association speakers 
is too great, provided care and judg- 
ment is exercised in choosing the best 
talent, and provided the latter make 
careful and prayerful preparation. A 
group composed of high school teachers, 
elementary school teachers, rural school 
teachers, normal and university gradu- 
ates, young and inexperienced teachers, 
and those who have spent years in the 
profession,—such is the most difficult 
audience to satisfy. —A.H.C. 









Student Body Government 


Mrs. E. JUNE SCHLEY 
Principal Emerson Elementary School, Bakersfield, California 


ITUDENT body government has 

| been used here for the last eight 

| years. It functions as a yearly 
project, has a high value in this 
respect; and is a definite part of 

the school program. Definite 

times, with which nothing inter- 

feres, are programmed for its machinery. 

Elections are held semi-annually, thus 
permitting a larger number of pupils to 
participate in the activities. Elections are 
frequent enough to acquaint pupils with 
election procedure. 

Officers include: President, whose du- 
ties are to preside at all assemblies, intro- 
duce speakers, and head the student, 
body; Vice-president; Secretary, who re- 
cords assembly meetings, and reads at 
assemblies minutes of previous meetings; 
Treasurer, who has charge of all Student- 

3ody funds. These are kept in a local 
bank. 

The judiciary is in charge of a Chief 
Justice, usually a boy, who presides at all 
council meetings. He is assisted by a 
girl Associate Justice, and a Council. In 
this particular school it comprises 28 
members, two, a boy and a girl, chosen 
by election from each room. 

The Chief Marshal, a boy, has general 
charge of discipline and order. The As- 
sistant Marshal, a girl, does like work 
for the girls. Two Athletic Managers 
have charge of all play equipment. 


A Serious Matter 


This organization, when in operation, 
carries on for many days with no trouble, 
and little aid from principal or teachers. 
[ts continued success, however, lies in 
the seriousness attached to it, and the 
exercise of judgment on the part of the 
teaching staff (ever in the background, 
but ready when needed). 

During an influenza epidemic nine 
teachers were stricken. Substitutes were 
unavailable in some cases, but there was 
no disorganization. Pupils took charge 
of the emergency. 

Election times are real and tense. Any 
pupil is allowed to seek any office, pro- 


vided he is endorsed by a sufficient num- 
ber of voters, and has the “O. K.” of at 
least one teacher. 

Many candidates are encouraged to 
qualify. Many days before election, halls 
and yards are covered with campaign 
posters and literature. All kinds of novel 
and striking appeals are made. 


“A Dark Horse” 


At a recent election, a “dark horse,” 
of Hebrew blood, happened to transfer 
to our school from Los Angeles three 
days before election. He went out for 
the vice-presidency! Vociferous litera- 
ture announcing his intentions bedecked 
all halls and yards! On election morn- 
ing every one of the 500 desks in the 
building bore a blotter, potently scented 
with Hoyt’s German perfume (his father 
was a druggist) and bearing the candi- 
date’s name! He was elected by an over- 
whelming majority, much to the chagrin 
of his less blatant opponent. 

Election speeches are encouraged, and 
are many and various. An assembly is 
held just prior to election for the benefit 
of all candidates. Many hot political 
speeches are made. Pre-election promises 
are given. These speeches sometimes re- 
veal the working of “adult” minds. They 
also disclose the power of the project 
with the community. 

Primaries are held, and results taken. 
In the finals an official ballot and the Aus- 
tralian ballot system are used. The his- 
tory teacher has charge of this phase and 
links it with her work. Excitement runs 
high during the day. The telephone is 
busy, after school hours, giving out infor- 
mation to an anxious constituency. 

Installation of the successful candi- 
dates follows. It is an impressive affair. 
Each officer takes the oath. “I pledge 
allegiance to my country, my flag, and 
my school, and promise that I will do 
nothing to lower their standards, and 
will ever strive for their advancement. I 
promise to be a good citizen always.” 
After-election speeches, followed by pro- 
longed applause, close this meeting. 
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Solemn and Ceremonious 


OUNCIL meetings are held weekly. 

4 Problems which affect the welfare 
and standard of the school are handled. 
The meetings are solemn, serious, and 
ceremonious, as they are intended to be. 
No child is anxious to face the court. 
The attendance of the principal at these 
meetings is vital. While no part is taken 
ostensibly in the court’s decisions, appeal 
may be finally made to the principal in 
case of doubt. There is conviction, on 
the part of those appearing for delinquent 
citizenship, that the court’s findings have 
the principal’s sanction. 

The seriousness and genuiness of the 
meetings gives them high training-value. 


New Horizons " 


Suggestions are here made for the bene- 
fit of the school, and are always helpful. 
Problems discussed include: New drink- 
ing fountains, stationing of officers at 
troublesome points, bootlegging, bicycle- 
thievery, dangerous crossings, clandestine 
meetings, a dangerous swing, swearing, 
a smallpox suspect, a hungry boy. Stu- 
dent-Body government makes for respon- 
sibility. It demonstrates that the aver- 


age American boy or girl will assume it 
and make good. It broadens the citizen- 
ship horizon. The pupil realizes that he 
is not becoming, he is a citizen. It teaches 
him that his fellows have rights he must 
respect, and to realize his reciprocal re- 
lation to them. 









Chairman. 14 p. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITIES 


The California Teachers’ Association published, last spring, the reports | 
of Council Committees. Notable among these are: 


1. Report on duties and functions of public school administrative authorities. 
(State Board of Education. State Superintendent). Wm. John Cooper, 


2. Affiliation of Auxiliary Groups. Walter B. Crane, Chairman. 7 p. 


Copies of the bulletin containing these and other Council reports, are 
available for general distribution, and may be obtained by addressing C. T. A., 
933 Phelan Building, San Francisco. (Enclose 12 cents in stamps). 
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To Teachers 


r THERE are artists who, with brush 
and paint, 
Can make a masterpiece all men admire; 
Why do you not, O teachers, make a 
saint? 
You have live colors and a spark of fire. 


If poets can with pencil write a poem 
Upon a paper other would cast by; 
Why do you not in all your glory show 
them 
A living poem with which none can vie? 


If sculptor can with cold white marble 
stay 
The passer by with awe-struck wonder 
still; 
Why cannot you with pliant living clay 
Set forth a race of gods upon the hill? 


If scientists can perfect a machine, 
To run with glory in great harmony ; 
Why cannot you, such as was never seen, 
With your raw beings build majes- 
tically? 


No artist ever had at his command 
Such vast material, or scientist; 
What you may do with wise directing 
hand 
Looms in a dream, a golden, glowing, 
mist. 


Roy Walter James. 


Covina, California. 


Secondary Education in France 


L. A. Tuomas, Jr. 


Lycee Clemenceau, Nantes, Loire, France 


OMETIME ago the Sierra Educational News published an item concerning 
the then-forthcoming appointment of ten men from the United States to 


teaching positions in France. 


Mr. Thomas to give us an article upon his educational work in France. 
interesting and valuable statement is given herewith.—Ed. 


I AM glad to give you the information 
work here, for which 
asked me. First, a word about 
my location. Nantes on the Loire 
River in Brittany is a city of 200,000 
population. It 


about my 
have 


you 


contains over a hun- 

dred schools of all sorts, ranging from 
a branch of the University of Rennes to mater- 
these, the 
far the 


Paris, it 


nal schools and kindergartens. Of 


“Grand Lycee,” where I am, is _ by 


largest. Larger than any Lycee in 
is one only of four or five in all France that 
have been raised to Lycees “hors classe.” 

The building, of stone—as are almost all the 
buildings in France—accommodates 1,400 pupils, 
boarders. It 200 


As it is only 


of whom 250 are contains 
rooms, none of which are small. 
one room wide and three stories high, it sprawls 
over a plot of ground measuring 400 by 800 
feet. 

The boys here range in age between 4 and 20 
vears; in classification, between kindergartens 
and college sophomores. 

My own work consists of taking, twice a week, 
from each English class, groups of about eight 
pupils for a half hour’s practice in English con- 
versation. 

The English teaching here is excellent and— 
that the first has disappeared— 


the pupils do their part surprisingly well. My 


now shyness 
greatest difficulty is to find subjects for con- 
versation that are, at the same time, within the 
limits both of their field of knowledge and of 
their vocabulary. 

Now is the time that I am especially thankful 
for being a Californian. Indians, bears, forests 
—especially the groves of big trees—waterfalls, 
rivers, canyons, geysers, in short all the won- 
ders of nature, are familiar to them through 
their reading and geography. They were greatly 
surprised and disappointed when I told them 
that probably not one American in ten had ever 
seen an Indian on a reservation. My stock fell 
considerably when I was forced to confess that 


Through that notice, Mr. Thomas of Visalia, 
California, had the honor to receive one of the appointments. 


We invited 
His 


I had never been to Yellowstone Park to see 
the geysers. It rose again almost to par when 
I told them about the bear at Giant Forest 
who stole all the pies in the hotel pantry. To- 
day it established a new high record when a 
small boy asked if I had ever seen “Buffalo 
Bill,’ and I admitted that I had seen him sev- 
eral times and had once shaken hands with him. 
They were deeply disappointed and saddened 
at hearing of his death. 

The groups for conversation are chosen from 
the best in the class, so I am not encumbered 
by any “dead wood.” Almost daily I am pleas- 
antly surprised by the excellent way in which 
these boys use their English. 

You may have heard the- proverb, “They are 
never in a hurry in France.” Taxi drivers ex 
cepted, I can well believe it. Can you imagine 
such a thing as this happening to a teacher 
anywhere in America? I waited seven weeks, 
after school started, before I got my first regu- 
lar assignment, and even after three 
months, I have been assigned only eight out 
of the twelve hours a week that I am sup- 
posed to teach. You see, there are no depart- 
ment heads—such a thing is incompatible with 
“Liberty, Equality and 


now, 


Fraternity’—so each 
English professor gives 
me his list 
pleases. 
haven't gotten 
to it yet. ‘“There’s no 
hurry. I'll say 
isn’t.” 


when he 
Two of them 
around 


there 


If there is anyway in 
which I can be of serv- 
ice to you or to the 
teachers of California, 
please let me know. 


The classification of 
Lycee students is by 
“forms,” as in England, 
though they are num- 


L. A. Thomas, Jr. 
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bered inversely. These “forms” are divided 
into two cycles. The first, or lower cycle in- 
cludes the sixth, fifth, fourth and third forms 
and is roughly comparable to our junior high 
school. This is divided into two groups—‘A,” 
which includes the study of Greek and Latin; 
“B.” which does not, but which does include a 
more complete study of the sciences. Both 
groups include the study of living languages. 
\t the end of this cycle. those who have satis- 
fied the conditions receive a diploma of second- 
ary studies of the first degree. 

The second cycle consists of the second and 
first forms and a third year where all students 
pursue one of two courses: (a) Academic, which 





Lycee Clemenceau, Nantes 


is designated as “Philosophy,” or (b) Scientific, 
called “Mathematics.” The work in 
this cycle is equivalent, in a general way, to 


which is 


that in our senior high school and junior col- 
leze. At the end of the first form and again 
at the end of the year of Philosophy or Mathe- 
matics the student undergoes examinations (like 
our preliminary and entrance examinations to 
the 


degree of 


university) and if successful is given the 
“Baccalaureates Lettres” or Sciences 
according to his course. 


These examinations are very severe and are 
' 


the 


upper classes to rise an hour earlier than the 


reason for permitting students of the two 


others and to study during all recreation periods 
of more than half an hour’s duration. 

There is also an additional year for the classes 
preparatory the “Grand” as 
the Higher Normal School, the Polytechnic, the 
Special Military School at St. Cyr, the Naval 
Academy, the Central School of Arts and Manu- 
factures, the School of Mines, that of Bridges 
and Roads, the Higher School of Aeronautics 


to Schools, such 


Mechanical Construction, the various Sci- 
Institutes. Here the candidates for ad- 
mission to the Grand Schools are put through 
frequent questionings “to familiarize them with 


and 
entific 
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the difficulties and surprises of the oral tests 
and to put them into a position to attack them 
with greater confidence.” These “surprises” 
may account, in some measure, for the number 
of church walls we see here decorated with 
votive tablets (ex votos) which read “Thanks 
for having passed a good examination” and 
then the donors initials. 

Upon entering the second cycle, if a candi- 
date for the degree of “Baccalaureates Lettres,” 
the student chooses one of these three groups: 
(a) Latin, Greek; (b) Latin, Modern Language; 
(c) Latin, Sciences. If he is a candidate for 
the degree of “Baccalaureat es Sciences” 
chooses group “D,” which is a course like “C,”’ 
with another modern language in the place of 
the Latin. 


he 


The modern languages, from which 
each student chooses either one or two accord- 
ing to course, 
Spanish. In 


his are English, German and 
group “C” he takes Mathematics 
and Physics instead of the Greek or the sec- 
ond modern language; in group “D” he takes 
two modern languages, with Mathematics and 
Physics instead of the Latin and Greek. At the 
end of the first form he takes the first part of 
the examinations for his Baccalaureat, consist- 
ing, in each group, of three written and seven 
oral examinations. 


Written 
Groups A, B and C—First translation of a pass- 
age of French into Latin. 
Group A—Second translation of a passage of 
French into Greek. 


Second 
Modern 


Group B 
French into a 


translation of a passage of 
Language and vice-versa 


Group D—First translation of a passage of 
French into a Modern Language and viee-versa 
Groups C and D—Second Examination in Mathe- 
matics and Physies 

_Groups A, B, C and D—Third French Compo 
sition 

Oral 

Groups A, B and C—First translation and expla- 
nation of a Latin Text. 

Group A—Second translation and explanation of 
a Greek Text. 


Group B—Second translation and explanation of 
a Modern Language Text. 

Group D—First translation 
a Modern Language Text 

Groups C and D—Second questioning on Mathe- 
matics, Physics and Chemistry. 

Groups A, B, C and D—tThird explanation 
Grammatical Commentary on a French Text. 


and explanation of 


and 


Groups A, B, C and D—Fourth questioning o1 
Modern History. 

Groups A, Bb, C and D—Fifth questioning o1 
Ancient History. 

Groups A, B, C and D—Sixth questioning on a 
Modern Language. (In Groups B and D a second 


Modern Language.) 
Groups A, B, C 
Geography. 
The final examinations which come at the end of 
the third year of this cycle are: 


and D—Seventh questioning on 


Written 
Both Philosophy and Mathematics—First, a 
Philosophic Disseration. 
_ Only Philosophy—Second, examination in Chem- 
istry. 
Only Mathematics 


Second, examination in Math- 
ematics. 
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30th Philosophy and Mathematics—Third, exami- 
nation in Physics. 

30th Philosophy and 
amination in Natural 


Mathematics—Fourth, 


Sciences. 
Oral 


Only Philosophy—First, 
phy, including Ethics, 
Aesthetics. 

Only Mathematics—First, questioning on 
losophy, including Ethics and Logic, but not 
chology, Metaphysics, Aesthetics 

Both Philosophy and Mathematics—Second, 
tioning on Philosophie Author. 

Both Philosophy and Mathematics 
tioning on Modern History. 

Both Philosophy and Mathematics, 
tioning on Geography. 

Both Philosophy and Mathematics 
tioning on Physics (much stiffer for 
students). 

Both Philosophy 
tioning on Physics 
students). 

Both 
questioning on 

Both 
tioning on 

Both 
tioning 

Only 
matics. 


ex- 


Philoso- 
Metaphy- 


questioning on 
Logic, Psychology, 
sics, 
Phi- 
Psy- 
ques- 
~Third, ques- 
Fourth, ques- 


Fifth, ques- 
Mathematic 


and Mathematics- 
(much stiffer 


Sixth, ques- 
for Mathematic 


Philosophy and Mathematics—Seventh, 
Natural Sciences. 
Philosophy and Mathematics 
Modern Language. 
Philosophy and Mathematics 
on Cosmography 
Mathematics—Tenth, 


Eighth, ques- 
Ninth, ques- 


questioning on Mathe- 


Teaching 


HE teaching is done by four classes of men, 

or rather by three, as the “repetiteurs” or 

lowest division have no classes, but conduct the 

study halls and see that the work required for 
the various classes is properly done 

The 


equivalent, teach 


who “licencies” or the 
the forms. <A 
cannot be required to teach more than eighteen 


week. 


instructors, are 


lower licencie 
hours a 

To teach in the upper forms or in a univer- 
sity it is either an 


almost essential to be 


“Agrege” or a “Doctor.” The latter degree is 
practically the same as our own, but for the 
degree of “Agrege” we have no equivalent. It 
is received as a result of a competitive examina- 
tion which can be taken only at Paris. It re- 
quires at least a year’s preparation in the Nor- 
mal School at Paris, which makes a specialty 
of preparing aspirants for that degree. As the 
number of degrees granted, although varying 
slightly in number, usually between 6 and 12, 
is only a very small percentage of the number 
of entries, a good examination is not sufficient, 
it must be one of the best. However, success 
brings with it, almost as a natural corollary, 
appointment to a post in either secondary or 
university An receives a 
larger salary than a licencie and can be required 


education. agrege 


to teach only 15 hours a week. 
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The attainment of a doctor’s degree is there- 
after, usually, a matter of time and money. To 
acquire this requires the writing of two theses 
—one of which is customarily in a foreign 
tongue—which must be excellent in both the 
subject matter and in 
of their presentation. 


the method and style 
These must be printed 
—at the candidate’s expense—which means an 
outlay of from 12,000 francs upward, and must 
then be publicly “defended” before a trial board 
of professors of the University granting the de- 
gree, who attempt to pick flaws in the style or 
the theses. If the 
cessfully runs this gauntlet he is entitled to 
write “Docteau es ——” after his name, to an 
a reduction of 


content of candidate suc 


increase in salary and to his 
weekly teaching time to 12 hours. 

The teaching in either lycee or university is 
thorough and is much more detailed than with 
us. For example, in a Latin class it is not un 
usual for a teacher to spend half an hour on a 
single line of text in order to develop fully 
“nuances” of meaning or irregularities of gram 
matical construction. After a recitation of that 
sort a class certainly knows the ground covered 
in that period. In languages particularly is this 
the case, the goal sought being a firm gram 
foundation and then a and 
speaking knowledge of the language, in addi 
tion to the reading knowledge with which we 


are—only too often—inclined to be content. 


matical writing 


The records of each teacher’s ability and at 
tainments, the successes of his students in the 
various examinations, even of his political and 
religious leanings, are kept in a secret file in 
Paris and are kept up to date by continual re- 
from the Rector and the Academic In 

Upon these reports, in great measure, 
that teacher's promotion, 
which means entrance into, or approach toward, 


ports 
spectors. 
depend chances of 


Paris. 
Expenses 


A lycee, unlike our high school, is not a free 
All students must pay tuition. This 
varies according to the category of the student 
and also according to his scholastic classifica- 
tion. 


school. 


Each school, within certain limits, sets 
its own tuition. For the one where I am now 
(Lycee Clemenceau, at Nantes) the rates for 
the school year are: 





Primary 
Classes 


162 fr. 
252 fr. 
1,107 fr. 
2,070 fr. 


Preparatory 
Classes 


180 fr. 
270 fr. 
1,125 fr. 
2,088 fr. 


Category 





Externe Simp. 
Ext. Surveille 
Demi-Pensionnaire 
Pensionnaire 


Eighth and 


Ist Cycle 
6th, 5th, 4th 
and 3rd 

387 fr. 
567 fr. 
1,431 fr. 
2,520 fr. 


2nd Cycle 
2nd, Ist and 
Math. or Phil. 


513 fr. 


Cl. Prep. to 
Grand 
Seventh Schools 

261 fr. 
351 fr. 
1,206 fr. 
2,241 fr. 
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These are not gold francs but paper ones, 
worth, at present, slightly less than 4 cents 
ich. (The franc is now further depreciated.— 
Ed.) If anyone cares to take the trouble to 


find what the tuition for any form and category 
would amount to in our money, I rather think 
the result will be a surprise. 


There is a reason, other than the obvious one, 
1 the sudden jump in the tuition between an 
externe surveille” and the “demi-pensionnaire.” 

Che tuition paid by the “externes” is not suffi- 
cient to pay the whole cost of their teaching 
ind is not supposed to be. The State consid- 
ers that education is a matter which concerns 
itself as well as the individuals receiving the 
ducation. The national budget therefore car- 
ries an appropriation for a subvention to make 
up the deficit. 


Boarding Department 


The feeding of the pupils, on the other hand, 
is a strictly private matter, with which the gov- 
ernment has nothing to do. The boarding de- 
partment of a lycee is a separate affair, which is 
managed and paid for by the city in which the 
school is situated. If there is a deficit there, 
the city makes it up. State money cannot be 
used legally for the expenses of that depart- 
ment. Theoretically the boarders are people 
living at a privately or municipally-owned hotel 
while attending a state school. The state col- 
lects the same tuition from them as from the 
day pupils, and the local authorities are sup- 
sosed to make the charges for boarders high 
nough to cover not only their board, heat, light, 
room-rent, etc., but also whatever extra surveil- 
ance and service their status demands. 

The boarder’s tuition pays for food, shelter, 
heat, light, washing, minor repairs to clothes, 
the use of furniture and bedding—other than 
sheets—of school books, class-room and table 
supplies—excepting napkins—for all baths, hair- 
cutting, ordinary medical expenses (not for the 
treatment of diseases which are chronic or con- 
stitutional), and for the inspection and ordi- 
nary extraction of teeth. 


The tuition of the “demi-pensionnaire” pays 
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for teaching and for surveillance — except 
Thursday afternoons and Sundays—and for the 
noon meal and the “gouter” or little “hand-out * 
—that is given them at the close of classes at 
4 p. m. and is eaten on the run in the courts 
for the loan of books, for the furnishing of 
class-room and table supplies and the washing 
of the napkins—six of which must be provided 
by each demi-pensionnaire. 

The tuition of the “externe surveille” pays for 
the surveillance and teaching, while that of the 
“externe simple” covers teaching only. 


School Management 


The head and general manager of a lycee ts 
the “Proviseur” who corresponds to our prin- 
cipal or superintendent. 

Under him is the “Censeur’’ who has charge 
of the scholastics and the discipline. 

Under the Censeur is the “Surveillant Gen- 
eral”—here there are two, who alternate—and 
the “Surveillants” or “Sous Maitres d’ Internat” 
who have charge of the boarders at all times 
and of the “demi-pensionnaires” and “externe 
surveilles” during the study periods outside of 
the regular class hours. (Here there are twelve.) 

The official who manages all finances and is 
also responsible for the “Internat” or boarding 
department, is the “Econome.” He has under 
him three assistants, “Sous Economes,’ who 
keep the books, inspect the building, watch 
the kitchen and the employes and attend to the 
marketing and purchase of all supplies. 

Last, but not least, is that being, so dear 
to all French hearts and anathema to all others, 
the Cerberus who guards the gate—the “Con 
cierge.”” 

Of course, there is also the faculty This 
with its duties all marked out by law, functions 
much as it does with us. There is, however 
one important exception—there are no depart 
ment heads. Such a thing is incompatible with 
the French idea of “Liberty, Equality, Fra 
ternity,” so each professor goes his own sweet 
way regardless of all the others in the depart 
ment. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN CALIFORNIA 


A valuable and interesting monograph, by the late Dr. Richard Gauze 
Boone, Associate Editor Sierra Educational News and Professor of Education, | 
University of California. The inspiring story of professional development | 
in a great State. Bound in boards, stamped, royal blue buckram, 115 pages, | 
frontispiece portrait, $1.25 per copy; 3 copies $3.50. Order from California | 
Teachers’ Association, Phelan Building, San Francisco, California. 





The California Tax System 


Georce C. JENSEN 









Director, California Teachers’ Association, Division of Research 


THERE is 


death 


than 
there is a 


one thing surer 
that 


understanding of 


and taxes it is 
lack of 
California’s tax system. It is a serious 
matter that lack of 
information The de- 
practically all of our 
the levying 
The teachers, servants 


general 
there is such a 
of this 
velopment of 





system. 


institutions 


public 


depends upon 
and collecting of taxes. 
of the greatest of our public institutions, have an 
obligation to not only understand our taxation 
but to the facts 


thereof to the boys and girls of our schools. To 


system teach fundamental 
the end that these data may be easily available 
a chart* illustrating the California tax system, 
has been prepared as a supplement to this issue 
of the Sierra Educational News. By referring 
to the face and to the reverse side of this picture 
graph it will be found that taxable property in 


California is divided into three general groups. 


1. Property Taxed Exclusively for 
State Funds 


Raising 


We have in thi 


states, 


with other 
public service corporations such as the 


s state, in common 


railroads, power and light companies, telephone 


and telegraph companies. In California, in- 


stitutions of this type are taxed by THE 
STATE ONLY. They are NOT taxed by 
counties, cities, or districts. They pay none 


of the local taxes. These are the organizations 


which are primarily interested in state “econ- 
for their taxes are decreased when state 
Or, the 


not 


omy,” 


expenditures are decreased. saying 


same thing another way, their taxes are 


increased if state expenditures are not increased. 


he rates paid by these corporations are fixed 


by legislative enactment and are in proportion 


to the amount of money which the state has 


to raise by taxation. 


II. Property Taxed Exclusively for Raising 
County, City, and District Funds 


California such properties as homes, real 


estate, private property, farms, agricultural 


lands, local business, and local industry, are 


taxed exclusively and 


hese types of property pay no 


for raising county, city 


district funds. 


state taxes. To lessen the tax on these types 
of property it is necessary for county, city, or 
district to decrease its expenditures. No de 

crease in state expenditures by the state gov 
ernment can possibly lessen the county, city, | 
or district taxes the state collects no 
taxes on homes, farms, agricultural lands, pri 


vate property, local business, or local industry 


because 


To assume that a decrease in the state budget 
will save money for the farmer, the home-owner, 
or the make an as 
sumption contrary to fact. The amount of taxes 


local businessman, is to 
to be paid by these persons rests entirely in the 
hands of the counties, cities and districts. 


III. Property Taxed for Raising Both State 


and Local Funds 


The third type of taxable property lies about 
half the two 
scribed Such 


way between extreme types de 


above. corporations as_ water, 
taxed by the 


state and also by the local governmental units 


mining and oil companies are 


These pay both a state franchise tax, and 
also a local valuation tax on local property 
These companies are affected by an increase or 
decrease in the state, county, city, or district 
tax. 

The two most important groups of property 
are, of course, the first and second groups. The 
thing to bear in mind is that these two great 
groups are taxed in radically different ways and 
for entirely different purposes. If this matter is 
clearly understood there will be far less confu 
sion in the public mind about either state o1 
local economy programs. There can be no legi 
timate objection to real economy on the part 
of the state, county, city, or district, but ther: 
is serious objection to leading folks to believ 
that state economy means necessarily a saving 
for the local merchant, farmer, and home owner 
In California it doesn’t mean anything of the 
kind. 


of property 


It means simply a saving for the types 


which pay the state taxes. 


It is the purpose of the Research Division « 


f 
. *¢ . — 1 9 ° ° Oe 
the California Teachers’ Association to continue 
the study of the financial conditions of Cali 
fornia and to publish other charts making the 


facts clear. 


5 


i 
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*Insert chart is for study and for the schoolroom wall. 









pes 


Xes 


the 


ate 


Educational Committee, Los 


ROGRESSIVE education has led to many 
changes in our kindergarten activities, 
but perhaps the most complete reform 


‘ 


has been in our “occupations.” 


Breaking through the traditional formality 
into an atmosphere of freedom and naturalness, 
we find corresponding changes in purposes, ma- 
and teaching technique. No longer is 
the emphasis placed on skill and perfect re- 
sult, but rather on attention to child interest 


and the formation of good habits. We are 


terials, 


more concerned that Johnny shall have an idea 
and shall be able to consummate it, than that 
he shall take home a beautifully finished prod- 


uct. 


Vital and Suggestive 

We are striving to provide materials which 
have a real interest in child life rather than 
those of imaginary or symbolic value. Sewing 
with real needles and real cloth has far more 
meaning than sewing on cards to make de- 
signs. So with all our materials we try to 
choose those which have a vital interest and 
which are rich in suggestive quality. 

Materials which use the larger muscles, such 
is hammers, saws, large blocks, and large draw- 
ng facilities, have found a permanent place in 
tur modern kindergarten. Such materials also 
are well adapted to stimulate individual thought 
ind imagination. 

\n atmosphere of formality, in which all of 
the children work at the dictation of an adult, 
regardless of differences in individual ability, 
nterest, or previous experience, is no longer 
tolerated. On the contrary, we are trying to 
provide an environment which will interest and 






if 


Piano, bench and table made by California 
Kindergarten children from discarded materials 


Occupational Activities in the Kindergarten 


EstHER WELLS, LEEwortTHY McCrea, RutuH B. CALBORN 
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Angeles Kindergarten Club 


stimulate child-like activity and in so doing help 
to develop certain valuable habits. 

Let us ask ourselves if our kindergartens are 
providing this rich environment. 


Some Searching Questions 
Do they: 
(1) Invite the child’s interest? 





This little girl has made for herself, from dis- 
carded materials, a dressing-table and 
table-lamp, also a seat 


(2) Present problems? 

(3) Provide an opportunity to experiment and 
create? 

(4) Give a chance to show initiative? 

(5) Give the children an opportunity to dis 
cover and correct their own mistakes? 

(6) Give the proper amount of encourage 
ment with too much help? 


Necessary Habits 

Are they developing in each child certain ne« 
essary habits? Such as: 
(1) Orderliness. 
(2) Economy of time and materials 
(3) Responsibility for himself. 
(4) Responsibility for materials. 
(5) Ability to work with others. 
(6) Development of judgment. 


FTER all, it is not the drawings, engines, 
L boats, or airplanes that are of first impor 
tance, but how these little creators have pro 
ceeded to create them. Have their scissors 
jabbed, have they succeeded in tying knots, or 
Have they 
“vanked” others out of the chairs they then 


in escaping their own obstacles? 
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Most of these articles were made by the boy 

in the kindergarten and arranged in his back- 

yard to carry out his own ideas. The semaphore, 

station light, bridge, oil car, light engine, tun- 
nel, ship and gates are his own work. 


selves wanted? Have they wasted materials? 
Or have they begun some kind of community 
spirit, where each works mindful of the rights 
of others. We do not know what things these 
children of four to six will need in later years. 
We are sure that careful, thoughtful, thorough 
effort in one’s own work and consideration for 


those about us, will be eternally necessary. 





Busy carpenters. 


of self-expression. Bridge Street Kindergarten, 
Los Angeles. 


Children delight in this kind 


* * * 


Corporal Punishment 
Resolution adopted by Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom 
{a PROMOTE peace, freedom, and justice 
through education, the 
tional League for 


Interna- 
and Freedom stands 
for the abolition of corporal punishment, in law 
and in practice, throughout the whole educa- 
tional 


Women’s 
Peace 


system (in kindergartens, schools, and 
reformatories), and calls upon its National Sec- 
tions to 


promote discussion 


investigation and 
of the evil effects, both physical and moral, in- 
jurious alike to the indivdiual and to society, 
which are traceable to the use of brute force in 


the process of education.—ALice Park. 


Our Flag 


Dr. M. Victor STALEY, Oakland, California 


AVE to the breeze, O starry flag, 
Proud emblem of our glory; 
A thousand years and more thy folds 
Shall tell sweet freedom’s story. 

In ev’ry clime, throughout the world, 
Where weep down-trodden races, 
Thy stars, ablaze with hope sublime, 

Shall light despairing faces. 


On many fields for freedom won, 
"Midst sword and bayonet gleaming, 
The wounded soldier joyed to see 
Thy folds still proudly streaming; 
And sweet he vowed it was to die, 
With that glad scene before him 
Contented, if he could but know 
Thy stars were waving o’er him. 


’ 


’Midst darkest gloom, when tyrant’s hand 
Or traitor’s touch assailed thee, 

Heroic hearts have bled to save, 
And never yet have failed thee; 

Heroic hands have borne thee high, 
*Midst war’s resounding rattle, 

And kept thy folds with glory crowned, 
Where fiercest raged the battle. 


Wave on, wave on, Flag of the Free, 
Each age increase thy glory; 

Through all the wreck and change of time 
Proclaim the same sweet story. 

At sight of thee shall eyes grow bright, 
And hearts shall beat the faster, 

And those who long have cringed to might 
Shall own no tyrant master. 


Wave on, wave on, o’er happy homes 
O’er hearts both brave and tender, 
That e’er shall swell with love and pride, 
When gazing on thy splendor. 
Columbia’s might shall aye increase, 
And wondrous be her story, 
And unborn salute 
Thy symbol of her glory. 


millions yet 


May peace e’er nestle in thy folds, 
Not war relentless rend thee; 

But, shouldst thou need, may patriot 
And patriot hearts defend thee. 

A thousand years and more be thine; 
Dishonor stain thee never; 

Sut on thy folds may “Right” be writ, 
Forever and forever. 


hands 


Note: Dr. Staley is a retired California school- 


man and physician. 














How the Objectives of Education Are Being 
Attained in Los Angeles 


ETHEL I. SALISBURY 
Director Course of Study Department, Los Angeles City Schools 


INSWERING a request from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley for 
an exhibit of the work of the Los An- 
geles City Schools to be on display 
during the summer session, Mrs. Susan 
M. Dorsey set the entire staff of 7,000 
teachers to thinking and working on 
plans to make the exhibit something more than 
the usual accumulation of products of class- 
The problem put before teach- 
ers and supervisors of the system was to organ- 


room teaching. 


ize and arrange an exhibit that would show not 
only the educational activities engaged in by 
the pupils, but to show also how these activities 
point to the realization of the objectives of 
education. 


Under the immediate direction of an assistant 
superintendent, committees undertook this am- 
bitious task. Both grade and high school facul- 
ties participated. The plan was made to inter- 
pret the work of the Los Angeles schools by 
means of pictures, miniatures, and articles made 
by children in their regular work. Students 
shared in the actual construction of booths and 
of illustrative figures. 

The completed exhibit is composed of six 
booths, each illustrating one of the objectives. 
Since the first objective, HEALTH, is the basis 
for all others, it occupies a most prominent place 
in the exit and entrance and is also the theme 
for the central figure in the open space around 
which the The central 
figure is a replica of an ancient crater with 
bas-relief of athletic figures. 


booths are arranged. 


The booth woodwork and the seats about the 
central figure are painted a neutral gray and 
with the beautiful batik drapes at the entrance 
to each booth, makes a pleasing framework for 
the miniatures within. 

As the visitor enters he learns from pictures 
and posters what Los Angeles is doing to con- 
serve and promote the HEALTH of the phys- 
ically normal child through proper health hab- 
its and joyous living. Also what is being done 
to correct defects of posture, diet, and exercise 
among the less fortunate children. 

3ecause health is the foundation for all hap- 
piness and achievement, Los Angeles, through 
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physical and mental hygiene, is eager to guar 
antee her children their birthright of physical 
fitness. 

No section of the Los Angeles Exhibit is 
richer in suggestion or more artistic in arrang: 
ment than that devoted to WORTHY HOME 
MEMBERSHIP. 


riculum is 


Every subject of the cur 
making some definite contribution 
to the fitting of children for a better understand 
ing of their part in the home and to their equip- 
ment with the skills and accomplishments that 
give pleasure, as well as efficiency, in the home. 

Pictures and replicas show children engaged 
in planning a home, studying approved methods 
of cooking, investigating the possibilities of elec- 
tricity, upholstering furniture, making a garden, 
learning to care for little children, drafting pat- 
terns, putting up fruits and vegetables, caring 
for animals, making rugs, clothes and hats, do- 
ing the family laundry, planning well-balanced 
meals, and a hundred other activities which con- 
stitute the important and 
ness of home-making. 


oft-neglected busi- 


Articles made by the children, interesting toys, 
dainty pillows, 
useful and beauti- 
ful garments, and 
delicious looking 
foods, show the 
skills the children 
are getting for 
successful partici- 
pation in home 
duties. 


Good citizenship 
is not far removed 
from WORTHY 
HOME MEM- 
BERSHIP, but 
extends good 
deeds to a wider 
field. In the booth 
devoted to CIVIC 
EDUCATION 
pictures and pla- 
cards 





W. W. KEMP 


Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, where the 
Los Angeles exhibit was 
displayed 


show how 
encouragement is 


given to school 
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savings, student government, girls’ welfare cen- 
ters, safety committees and nature study. 


( NE might perhaps expect the FUNDA- 
MENTAL PROCESSES booth to be de- 
voted to the method of hard and fast drill, but 
here we find the skills applied to live activities. 
\ number of these are shown through minia- 
tures and a large frieze. 
shown through 


English teaching is 
the publishing of the school 
One replica shows the use of the vari- 
tus tool subjects in making a garden. On the 
booklets, letters, and charts, the 
actual products of the children’s English work. 
Graphs for arithmetic, reading, and spelling, illus- 
trate the practical use of tests and measures. 
VOCATIONS presents the adult 
occupations in which high school and part-time 


paper. 


shelves are 


naturally 
students are learning to engage. The foundry, 
typing, printing, manicuring, dressmaking, cos- 
tume-designing, commerce, and agriculture are 
shown as a few of the vocations which are of- 
fered in the Los Angeles city schools and taught 
as lines of service. 

By no means the least important, but perhaps 
the most subtle objective to realize, is ETH- 
[CAL CHARACTER. Ethics on the play- 
ground, courtesy in all relations, honor in all 
activities, is the best training. A point-of-view 
emphasizing the practice of the virtues rather 


than preachment is presented in the booth in- 
terpreting the efforts of the schools to achieve 
this objective. 

The WORTHY USE 


amply provided for. 


OF LEISURE is 
A miniature showing the 
family in the home enjoying music, literature 
and art, and other individuals out in the field 
beyond, busy with gardening, painting, an 
games, gives a glimpse of the avocational in 
terests as prepared for by the schools. 

3oats and other toys made by children show 


that the universal interests of 
recognized. 


childhood are 
A tiny covered wagon with four 
oxen carved in wood represents one type ot 
hobby encouraged. Actual nature material and 
the museum show that the teachers take advan 
tage of the collecting instinct as the basis for 
leisure-time activities. 


THERE is any one thing that the exhibit 
reveals, it is that the school people know 
in what direction they are guiding the yout! 
of today and by what 
be made 


instruction cai 
and to 


means 
to integrate with 
needs of every-day living. 


meet the 


The Los Angeles schools have sought to avoid 
the exhibit which emphasizes the heterogene 
ous collection of “things.” 


The exhibit pre 
sents activities as they are carried out in accord- 


ance with a given philosophy of education. 





Haviland Hall, home of the School of Education, University of California, Berkeley, where 
the Los Angeles exhibit was effectively shown 
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. Vocational Training in 


r Stockton 
is F. R. Love 
. Director Department of Vocational and Part- 
. Time Education, Stockton, California 
“ ar pers work in Stockton High 
, School has had steady growth. The work 
started in 1918 with one class. Since then a 
i iew class has been started each year. We now 
din have eight full-time day trade-school classes, 
” giving work in the following trades: Automo- 
= ile repair, machine-shop practice, carpentry, 
ain mill cabinet-making and printing. 
- Every trade class has its advisory board, con- 
- sisting of an employer, an employee, and a 
teacher. These men meet and discuss such 
it topics as equipment, courses of study, supplies, 
placement, construction of new shops or any- 
0 thing that has to do with the training of boys 
it] ; ‘ sai ; 
for local trades and industries. 
o The boards are officially appointed by the 
he Board of Education and realize that their serv- 
ces are of value, not only to the Vocational 
sig Department, but to the School Board as well. 
” Before new equipment is ordered by the School 
a Board for any of the shops, the Board insists 
r( 


in having the O. K. of the advisory board. The 
it gives 
im a chance to discuss the problems of the 


latter is also a big help to the teacher; 


shop with men who are out in industry and 
know its needs. 


Community Helpers 
New advisory boards are appointed each year. 


(his gives an opportunity to advertise the work. 
\fter a few years a number of men, from the 





Print-shop boys at work on job presses 
and folding-machine 





same craft in the community, have served on 
the different boards. They are always willing 
to help, even after they have let the 
work of the boards. 


active 
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News 


Every 
boy who “makes good” is assured a job. Fol- 
low-up work is done by the teacher, as well as 
by the placement secretary. 
to feel that the school expects him to succeed 
If he fails, the department wants to know why. 


The department has a placement office. 


The boy is made 


All classes are taught as units by teachers 
who exclusively do vocational work. 
the same shop classes are kept together in their 
related subjects and work through the entire 
This makes it possible 
work 


> 
»OFV = 


day’s program as a unit. 
for the 
directly supplemental to the different shop acti 


related teachers to give that is 


ities. 


In the shops little “exercise” work is don 


The student as soon as possible is put on pra 


tical project work. Projects are made in quan 





Cabinet class assembling teachers’ desks 


tity in order that the student may get sor 
ideas about production and _ sufficient repeti 
tion in his work to acquire some skill. Th 


projects are sold. The income helps to pay 


the shop expenses. Some of the shops are kept 


busy their entire time on school equipment 
projects. 
The instructors are all practical men who 


have served their time at their trades and have 
qualified to teach in California, under the Smith 
Hughes law. The shops are built to resemble 
the industrial shops in the community. This 


was done to give them an industrial atmospher« 


and to make the transition from school shop 
to the industry as easy as possible for the 
students. 


The shop equipment is the same as that use 


in industry. In some of the shops the equip- 
ment came into them directly from some of 
local industries. 

All shop courses are well attended. 
enable the 

Requests are con 
stantly being made for new courses. Within 
short built to meet 


these 


Classes 
are kept small enough t teacher 


to do individual instruction. 


time new shops will be 


needs. 





The President’s Message 


Mrs. F. O. McCo.tocu, President 
418 South McCadden Place, Los Angeles 


A S THE new President of the California Con- 
gress <¢ f 


Parents and Teachers, I ask each 


teachers of California 


for their co-operation and support. 


reader, the parents and 


It is a privilege, second to none in California, 
to be the 
the opportunity to see and to hear not only the 
operations of the school 
the State, but also the problems of the homes 
which make 

We are what we are called, a 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, organized in 
a definite way, for a definite 
years ago the 


President of this Congress, to have 


admirable system of 
that system possible. 
essentially 


purpose. Thirty 


ideal was formed, today it con- 
In the by-laws of our National 


representing 


tinues the same. 
Congress, each association in every 
State, the o bject reads— 

“To promote Child Welfare in home, school, 
church, and community, to raise the standards 
of home life, to secure more adequate laws for 
the care and protection of women and children. 

“To bring into closer relation the home and 
the school, that parents and teachers may co- 
operate intelligently in the training of the child, 
and to develop between educators and the gen- 
eral public such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual education. We be- 
lieve that with the aid of Divine Power these 
objects will be accomplished.” 

Dividing our State into Districts, that each 
our work into De- 
partments, that each need may be 


section may be represented, 


answered, we have built an orga- 


nization that functions in every 


county, has direct contact with the 
schools of every city, 
the life of 


California 


and may 


touch child in 


every 


The Parent-Teacher Associa- 


tions of each District are the vital 


units of this great Congress. Upon 


them, their understanding and co- 


operation, é 


depends the success of 


= 


, PARENTS and TEACHERSS, 


State 
elected and appointed, 


the work of the entire 
Soard, 


each Department, 
The Executive 
where we bring our problems and form our 
plans, 
built 


tions 


and 
individual associa 


is our House of Representatives, 
the material the 
produced. The 


from 
have 
great, the 


responsibility is 
need is greater, but the opportunity 
is greatest of all—opportunity not only for the 
parent, for the child, but for the 


well. 


educator as 


each local as 
sociation, through mechanism of this great sys- 
by their knowledge 
and 


The principals and teachers of 


tem, of its by-laws, depart 


ments, ideals, may reach each home in 


every community and secure a co-operation un- 


limited in its possibilities. 


EPTEMBER marks a milestone in our Cali- 

fornia Congress. We 
been discussed, and long planned, a series of 
sectional Departmental work, 
based on the groupings of Departments, as out 
lined by our National Congress. These Con 
round tables, or open forums, will be 
conducted by the six Vice-Presidents, 
elected as Directors of Departments, and will 
be held bi-monthly, alternating with the State 
3oard meetings. Each Director, be- 
ginning with her own grouping of Departments, 
will take each until the 
entire six groupings have been presented in her 


begin what has often 


conferences on 


ferences, 


recently 


Executive 


Department in turn, 
section. 

from the vari 
ous districts, are happily placed, geographically, 
over the State, and each District and Federa- 
tion will be in traveling distance of at least one 
of these Conferences. 


Our Vice-Presidents, elected 


As they will be held on 
the fourth Tuesday of the month, and the State 
meeting on the 


alternate fourth Tuesday also, they 


Executive Board 
will automatically allow each mem- 
ber in the State to keep the fourth 
Tuesday as “State Parent-Teacher 
Day,” a permanent day for State 
work. 

The program of each Confer- 
ence will be planned by the Di- 
rector. She may use any and all 
personnel or material available as 
Each State 


necessary. Chairman 














STERRA Epuc 
uuld present her especial De- 
partment in person or in writing 
for each Conference, that the data 
and outline of instruction may be 
correct and in proper form. Every 
officer, chairman and member in 
State, District, Federation, and 
local association is eligible and 
urged to attend, and take an ac- 
tive, interested part. The super- 
itendents, principals and teach- 
ers of each section will be most valuable to 
ese conferences: Their presence and co-oper- 
ion will be a leading factor in making these 

nferences a success not only in numbers, but 


quality, in real knowledge given and re- 


ceived. 

pene many years the California Congress has 
worked, perfecting the system of District, 

Federation and local organization. We have 


built, as it were, a great social mechanism, 
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ready to serve the children of our 
State. If we bring to these sec- 
tional Conferences definite knowl- 
edge of home and school life, 
and also bring a desire to under- 
stand and co-operate, we may ac- 
complish a great purpose. We 
may develop plans, comprehen- 
sive in outline, yet practical in 
application, that will serve the 
conditions and problems of each 
community and be a never-failing source of in- 
terest and material to every part of this great 
Parent-Teacher family. 

Mary McSkimmon, President of the N. E. A., 
“The Parent-Teacher movement is the 
one hope of civilization. It is the first time 
in history that parents and teachers, each vital 


Says: 


factors in the life of a child, have sat down to- 
gether to plan for his future.” The glory of it 


is that “we are one.” 


Directory of Departments and District Presidents 


Department of Organization and Rural Life 


Director. ...Mrs. J. W. Voorheis ....-1006 Kentucky Ave., Bakersfield 
Founders Day -Mrs. C. C. Noble.. ...1741 Crenshawe Blvd., Los Angeles 
Emblems......... Bis. TEMEY: CIGOe .n-.oo5 1406 Edge Cliff, Los Angeles 
Publications............ -Mrs. A. R. Smith........... ...5605 Huntington Dr., Los Angeles 
Membership Mrs. Benj. F. Ferris.......................929 S. Cloverdale, Los Angeles 
Department of Extension 

De onan: -Mrs. R. L. Cardiff Casa del Rey, Santa Cruz 
P.-T. A. in Colleges...... 

P.-T. A. in High Schools.. Mrs. F. V. Vollmer. 843 55th, Oakland 
P.-T. A. in Graded Schools Mrs. Jno. Gilpin....... 5500 J St.,Sacramento 
Pre-School Circles............. ......Mrs. Edward Rainey. ..2806 Vallejo, San Francisco 
Study Circles............ Mrs. G. H. Goodale.... R. F. D. No. 4, Anaheim 

Department of Public Welfare 
Diveetetic. 2... cis ..Mrs. George Freeman. ..-2410 State St., San Francsico 
American Citizenship... re: |), 3. Seow... = ..407 W. Ist, Santa Ana 
Juvenile Protection oe : ...----e-Mrs. H. R. Archbald... 1137 Brent Ave., So. Pasadena 
Legislation eho) cnishavsectensiince ey i. i ee. 2733 Santa Anita, Palos Verdes 
Motion PO isn sconsntore scene .Mrs. J. R. Doran. ....434 6th St., San Bernardino 
III chictiiicacaccnagnoscdnataie ......Mrs. Henry Case....... 118 S. Catalina, Pasadena 
Safety...... Padteancdetiiec dant hatte eee Mrs. C. A. Venner....... ...Route 3, Bakersfield 
Department of Education and Program Service 

MS ciiiiss pip sic IE Mie Mrs. Earl Morris....... wseeeee O12 E. 1st, Santa Ana 
i 15th District 

Humane MOM Mrs. Florence Estes.............. ....1128 Third St., Santa Monica 
Kindergarten ee sola ipa RII No id 347 N. Orange, Glendale 
i diinnens Shihan sitio Dees, We ee ee 321 S. Van Ness, Los Angeles 
School Education...........20.20....... «Mars. FP. J. Kramer. .....-.-.9915 Chabolyn Terrace, Oakland 
Student Loan Fund.. w.+-+---eMrs. George F. Tilton -euu452 Ninth, San Bernardino 
SE viicnhaincncicttscacbasunhiattoasses Mrs. Shraffreth ........ estates Coalinga 
Iliteracy.......................... scicsssenvincs ans. Carl Sennabel. Yuba City 
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Department of Home Service 


UD vas iccicnitcihinatecensiipiicdibinied Mrs. J. Stuart Moore 

Childrens Reading Mrs. Shelton Bissell . 

Home Economics .-Mrs. Albert Deike 1276 N. Michigan, Pasadena 
ees enneeres. Mrs. “3. H. @ebeeeee..x.............-..3.. 1231 W. 77th, Los Angeles 
Thrift. Mrs. Walter Osborne ....2328 18th, Bakersfie 
Spiritual Training Dr. Caruthers 

Home Education............................. be Bie Fe OCI aniescticenmnciersepeciass ..-.---.--ROute 3, Mode: 


Department of Health 


Director : ; ata ere W068 nc. ee 604 Benton Way, Santa R« 
Cidid Hygiene _..................... Le, Tee: 1, ee isos. ccc 336 State Bldg., San Francis 
Mental Hygiene......... ..Dr. Elizabeth Woods.................... 1151 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Physical Education Dr. Dunshee Angeles 
Social Hygiene Mrs. Henry Droge Bi S: y, Los Angel 


Chairman at Large 


Finance.......... Mrs. Ernest Benson 1620 Portola St., San Francis 
Editor........ Mrs. Fletcher Scott 5 Commonwealth Ave., Los Angel 
Magazine..... Mrs. Arthur Painter ; 2209 Ward St., Berkel: 


District Presidents 


First Ford atibueae taeda ee Mrs. Weyland W. Wilson 819 Brent Ave., South Pasade: 

Second ivetea Sess te ee er Mrs; Wie J. ieee. 1209 Cortez Ave., Burlinga: 
coee...:... Mrs. Oliver BL cca onan Placervill: 

Fourth...... aise Mrs. J. B. Kelsey .....--.-Garden Gro 
Pease... Mrs. R. E. Dyett....... 659 Magnolia Ave., Riverside 

i Mrs. Noble E. White S. 7th; S€;. Sen) Jc 
RT cca a ee Mrs. Ulah B. Mattison............................600 Oregon St., Bakersfie!d 
Eighth.. patois Snbcchivaeeninisiaciean' ispecies arta ye ........Route 3, Modest 
i Mrs. A. Muehleisen _RF D No. 2, Box 23, San Diego 

Tenth......... Mrs. W. W. Hopps....... ..1151 S. Broadway, Rm. 580, Los Ange! 
Eleventh............... Mrs. SBN Gould...... 169 Tyler St., Coalinga 
Mrs. F. A. Jones... oe de Ventu: 


Thirteenth... Mrs. W. H) Duncan.. 1112 “Montgomery St., Orovil e 
SIR 5ndcckscensbchiustiig sac neyeticial Mrs. C. Francis Reilly Route 1, Box 97, Santa Rosa i 
Pitceenth................... pig sto, Matel Mics: Ruth Bmew. ots, fas potceted cals isc en WE ine 


A Creative Project 


OLY tT EGRNIG 

Elementary and Jun- 
ior High Schoolof 
Pasadena has effectively 
used the project meth- 
od, and the best princi- 
ples of modern progres- 
sive education. 

The accompanying il- 
lustration of an Indian 
Pueblo village, repre- 
sents the recent work of 
a fifth grade class. The 
boys and girls laid out 
the project and accom- 
plished all of the novel 
and fascinating struc- 
tural details. 

Such a project as this 
not only stimulates cre- 
ative action and quickens the imagination, but also leads to a sympathetic and kindly understan: 
ing of the lives and customs of other peoples and races. World understanding and good will c: 
come only through the hearts and lives of little children.—V. MacC. 
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FROM THE FIELD 


Herein appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries—concise, helpful, personal expressions of valuation and judgment, 
upon local, state, or national educational affairs of general interest. 


Clipper Ship 


Ur. Perry’s lines were inspired by the cover 
gn of the Sierra Educational News, June, 1926.) 


YLIPPER ship, sail into the strait, 

: [Thrust your bows into the Golden Gate; 
nvas broad on a tower of white 

Stiff with the wind of falling night. 


pper tall with your staysails set, 
Soon will you drip with the night-dew wet: 
Soon will your anchor drop fathoms deep, 

d you'll rock on the quiet waves asleep. 


—I. D. Perry, Los Angeles High School. 
* -* * 


Roy Good Goes Up 


Fe GOOD, superintendent of Mendocino 
r County and a member of the Board of 
rectors, California Teachers’ Association, has 
‘n advanced to District Superintendent in 
harge of Grammar and High Schools at Fort 
1gg, with a decided increase in salary. 
Mr. Good has been called to Fort Bragg as 
coordinating local supervisor to develop a 
v idea in education that for some time has 
been under consideration there. Fort Bragg, 
1 progressive educational center, is fortunate to 
secure the services of so competent a man as 
Good. On the other hand, Mr. Good is 
fortunate to have the backing of a progressive 
mmunity, far-seeing boards of trustees in both 
grammar and high school, in order to forward 
nother carefully-planned advance over present 
school work. 
Mr. Good, has been in the County Superin- 
ndent’s office for seven and one-half years. 
He has organized a county system of education 
that is known to the educators of the state to 
abreast of the times. He has retained all 
good in the old system and added the 
ven values of modern advancement. Mr. 
Good has developed a workable system that 
hts the school to the child according to the 
child’s ability. 
Every child is measured by 
competent supervisors. 
hievement is recorded on 


standard tests 
Every child’s 
filing cards, of 
lich copies are in the school and also in the 
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Work according to the needs 
is given to backward children and to bright 
children—giving the former more time to ad- 
vance and the latter more advancement in a 


county office. 


given time. Mr. Good is a progressive and 
will do a large work in his new chosen field. 
* * * 
Doll Messengers of Friendship 

_. MESSENGER project, announced by 

World Friendship 
Among Children and recommended to the peo- 
ple and children of the United States by the 
Federal Council of the Churches, has a prac- 
tical significance far deeper than appears on the 
surface. To see this, one needs to know first 
of all the fact background in the century-old 
Japanese doll festival known as the Hina Mat- 


the Committee on 


suri. 

This beautiful festival for exalting the family 
life and inspiring the daughters with the ideals 
and habits of home-love and loyalty is univer- 
sally observed by all families, whatever their 
social rank. It is perhaps the most attractive 
of all Japan’s interesting national festival days. 
On this day ancestral doll-treasures are brought 
out from safekeeping and placed on display with 
various tiny and typical articles of furniture. 
The ancient and quaint costumes of the dolls, 
the revered customs of ancestors, the formal 
salutations, the receptions and refreshments for 
neighbors and guests, the details of politeness 
and courtesy, all lend themselves admirably to 
sustain interest and to make the three-day fes- 
tival a valuable asset in the home and in the 
nation. It gives mothers fine opportunities for 
instructing their daughters, appealing to the 
imagination and training the imitative instincts. 

The proposal of the committee (already heart- 
ily endorsed by many leading Americans and 
also by the Japanese Government) is that Amer- 
ican children send thousands of American dolls 
to visit their friends in Japan on Doll Festival 
Day, March 3, 1927. These visitors from the 
United States will be heartily welcomed by Ja- 
pan’s girls and mothers. The doll suggested by 
the committee is the “Mama Voice” doll. The 
American dresses will be especially welcomed by 
the mothers and older sisters, who are now 
widely adopting western styles of light and airy 
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clothing for their children. The welcome to 
American dolls will be the more cordial because 
of the appreciation thus shown in the United 
States of a beautiful Japanese custom. 

This project will help American children to 
develop an international mind, to look across 
national and international boundaries and to see 
something good and beautiful in a foreign land. 
Exactly this is a paramount need in our day 
and generation, when the races and nations of 
the world are being crowded into such close 
extraordinary scientific 
conquest of space and nature and the develop- 


neighborhood by the 


ments of universal travel, trade and communica- 
tion.—Sipney L. Gutick, New York City. 


* * * 


Educational Legislation in Utah 
Tis 
what will be the most important single item 

of an educational nature that will be proposed 
which convenes next 
However, an effort, undoubtedly, will 
be made to modify our law relating to maximum 


difficult to state at the present just 


to our state legislature 


January. 


rate of tax levy for school purposes, especially 
as it applies in certain of the school districts 
of the state. In order to cure a looseness in the 
law pertaining to taxing powers of boards of 
education, the 1923 legislature fixed these maxi- 
mum This has proved to be quite un- 
just and a positive hindrance to maintaining 
certain parts of the 
commonwealth.—D. W. Parratt, Executive Sec- 
retary, Utah Educational Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


limits. 


educational standards in 


Association, 


* * 


World Federation 


HE Federation has published the Edinburgh 

Proceedings in two very handsome cloth- 
bound volumes containing about 1,000 pages. 
I think this represents the greatest contribution 
which has ever been made to universal educa- 
tion and probably to the cause of international 
goodwill. We printed a quantity sufficient to 
delegate present. They 
3ritish people. 


supply each 
printed by the 


were 


The next meeting of the World Federation 
will occur in Toronto, Canada, probably begin- 
ning August 3, 1927, and closing on the tenth. 
are being made for a _ record 
meeting and for a well-organized program. We 
are preparing circulars in several different lan- 
guages with which to circularize the world. A 
prospectus of the Federation is now in press.— 


Aucustus O. THOMAS, President, Augusta, Maine. 


Arrangements 


EDUCATIONAL 


News 


Toronto World Conference, 1927 


World Federation of 
Education Associations 


N° BULLETINS of importance have bee: 
published by the World Federation since 
the Edinburgh Conference except the proceed 
ings of that meeting, which were published w 

der the supervision of a Scottish and Englis! 
committee. The proceedings of that meetin; 
fill two large volumes and can be purchased 
from George C. Pringle, 47 Moray Place, Edi: 

burgh, Scotland, for ten shillings ten pence f 

both volumes. 

The next World Conference held at 
Toronto, Canada, during the summer of 1927. 
30th England and Scotland have assured 
that large delegations of teachers will atte: 
from those countries. A large attendance c: 
also be expected from the United States ar 
Canada. Communications received from vari- 
men in Asiatic countries indicate that the 
Far East will also be much interested and will 
send delegations——C. H. WILLIAMs, 
World Federation of Education Associations, Co- 


will be 


ous 
Secretary, 


lumbia, Missouri. 


* * * 


Proper Gifts 


O CHOOSE just the proper gift for 

the certain art. How 
we long to know just what would be most suit- 
able and pleasing, when trying to select a last- 
ing remembrance for one we love. The giving 
of gold watches and loving cups is a bit passe 
and requires very little thought on the part of 
the giver. That is what endears the gift and 
really makes it valuable to the recipient—the 
time and thought spent in appropriate selection. 

The purpose of a gift is to show the person 
to whom we give it, just where he stands in 
our estimation. I believe, within my experience, 
I have never known a more loyal group of 
teachers, nor a superintendent more deserving 
of loyalty than in Long Beach, California. So 
what could be more proper than for this group 
of teachers to wish to Superintendent 
Stephens, in a material way, their regard for 
him? How could ‘they better than 
by an appropriate gift? 

The gift this group chose was a life member- 
ship in the National Educational Association. A 
search through all the shops in the world could 
not have disclosed a more appropriate gift nor 
one which is more appreciated.—Marion KNap! 
Publicity Chairman, Long Beach City Teachers’ 
Club. 


just 
ofte: 


person is an 


show 


show it 
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The Winnetka Plan 
eo Illinois, has a public school 


system which is the direct lineal child of 
Dr. Frederic Burk, great educational iconoclast 
f California. Through a practical program of 
individualized instruction retardation of pupils 
has been reduced in seven years from about 22 
per cent to 14 per cent, and has practically 
eliminated truancy. The Winnetka 
economized instruction time required for the 
courses in reading, arithmetic, studies, 
etc., to such an extent that it has been possible 
to spend about 40 per cent of the school day 
n socialized, group, and creative activities, 
and for introducing new materials of 
tion. 


plan has 


social 


instruc- 


In comparison with class system schools, the 
results of instruction in reading and language 
are very superior, and spelling above average. 


Effect on Standing 


The high school standing of Winnetka gradu- 
ates has improved steadily under individual in- 
struction and during the last two years (the 
fifth and sixth that the 
operation) Winnetka pupils have been distinctly 
ahead of pupils trained under the ordinary class 
system. 

During the last two years Winnetka pupils 
have made a smaller percentage of failure than 
pupils from class system schools. 

There is evidence that Winnetka pupils adapt 
themselves to high school instruction and high 
school conditions 
under class 


system has been in 


more children 


instruction 


rapidly than 
and that 
attitudes have been more constructive. 

The cost of instruction in Winnetka has not 
been approximately increased by substituting 
individual for group instruction in spite of the 
enrichment of the curriculum. 

While the per capita cost in Winnetka is 
greater than the California average, Winnetka 
is at about the median of per capita 
cost in the North Shore communi- 
ties adjoining Chicago.—WILLARD 
BEATTY, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 


their social 


* * * 


. COAST 
LNC. T. A. meets, 
county institutes, 
28, 29 in Ukiah. The counties are 
Humboldt, Del Norte and Mendo- 
cino. Trinity County is a member, 
but meets independently. Lake 
County will meet at Ukiah with 
the North Coast Section. 


SECTION 
with joint 


September 27, 


EDUCATIONAL 


News 


Corinthian Currants 


UNIOR RED CROSS of America each year 

sends 100,000 Christmas cartons to the chil- 
dren of foreign countries. These cartons are 
9 by 4 by 3 inches and are filled by the chil- 
dren as part of their service programs for the 
year and, insofar as possible, co-ordinated with 
regular classroom work. For instance, tiny, in- 
expensive dolls are often dressed by the girls 
in their sewing classes; small wooden toys are 


fashioned by the boys in their manual training 


classes; charming cardboard toys are made by 
the children in their art classes. 
contributed by the 


Used toys are 
children and painted and 
refurnished by them in their domestic arts and 
other classes. For several years a number of 
these boxes have gone to Greece. 

This year we were much surprised and pleased 
to receive from the children of Greece a 
ber of cartons 


num- 
of Corinthian dried currants. 
“Currants of Good Will” they were called by 
the Juniors. The Greek children hoped these 
would reach America for Christmas; 
it was nearer Easter time. 


however, 
Charming services 
have been done by the girls, in most instances, 
through the cooking departments. For example, 
the Juniors of Pasadena, California, made cakes 
and cookies in which the currants 
They were distributed to the local hospitals, 
some to a group of isolated children at Fort 
Huachuca, Arizona, and some to the disabled 
veteraiis in Sawtelle National Soldiers’ Home.— 
Eva Hance, Assistant National Director Junior Red 
Cross, Pacific Branch Office. 


* * * 


were used. 


Northern Items 


George C. Jensen resigned from the principal- 
ship of Secondary Schools at Eureka to become 
Director of Teachers’ 
Glenn, graduate student 
Stanford University, becomes principal, Eureka 


Research, California 


Association. Joseph T. 


High School. 


P. W. Smith, former principal 
Fort Bragg Grammar School, re- 


tired from service and is now in 


Auburn, California. Roscoe Law- 


son becomes principal of Fort 


Bragg Grammar School. 

Roy County 
superintendent of schools, becomes 
District Superintendent of schools, 
Fort Bragg. 


Good, Mendocino 


Robert Bugbee is candidate for 
re-election, with no 
Humboldt County superintendent 
of schools. 


opposition, 
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Chico Joint Institute 


TEACHERS’ Joint Institute will be held 
in Chico on September 13-17, inclusive. A 
has evolved by the 
Teachers College 


plan been 


State 
officials, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the school superintendents of the fol- 
lowing counties: Butte, Yuba, Sutter, Plumas, 
Shasta, Lassen, and Tehama, and Chico City. 
We shall have approximately 1,000 teachers 
here, and the program will be centered in two 
divisions, Elementary and High. 


Chico 


The Elementary School program will consist 
of the grouping of the elementary teachers of 
the several counties according to choice of sub- 
jects into study groups of approximately forty 
each. The Chico College will use 
some members of its own faculty, plus some 
additional imported teachers and will put on an 
intensive-study-course program which shall be 
made up of five morning lectures, five after- 
noon lectures, and four round-tables, 
and fifteen minutes each. 


Teachers 


one hour 


For the follow 


teachers who these courses 
through intensively with the necessary reading 
and work, and in 


the course outlined, there 


reference with 


be allowed one 


accordance 
will 
unit of credit by the Teachers College, to apply 
for either University work or for a degree. 

Persons not working for credits will attend, 
continuously the lectures in the subject of their 
choice, as is provided for the others. 

The high school teachers of the seven coun- 
ties will hold a three-day session, program for 
which will be arranged by an executive com- 
mittee of the seven high school principals, one 
from each with Curtis G. Warren of 


High 


county, 


Marysville, as chairman of the School 


Section. 


These high school teachers will convene in 
the Chico High School and will follow out the 
three-day program. The remaining two days of 
the high school institute will be given over to 
work in the local institutions to register their 
students and such other preliminaries as may 
be necessary for the Fall opening. The counties 
therefore, will have a uniform opening date for 
school, this week, September 13-17, being the 
first week of the school term. The second week 
which begins the session of classes will be the 
week of September 20. 

One objective obtained by such a period of 
school opening will be that children in many 
of these counties will be left in the orchards 
and canneries for a longer period, whereby the 
immense fruit crops of this valley will have con- 
tinued labor service. 
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As to the Institute program, the genera 
scheme has the approval of the State Superin 
tendent of the Teachers College, and of the 
elementary teachers themselves, who have al 
ready expressed a preference for subject-matte: 
to be presented. 


It is altogether possible that the experiment 
may result in something worth while for the 
consideration for institute conduct in other 
parts of the State. Evenings of this week will 
be devoted to such general sessions as may be 
considered advisable; also for county institute 
sessions, such as may be deemed necessary 
The plan has been under discussion since last 
May and has the earnest support of the Supe: 
intendents of the counties and city named. 


For the purpose of carrying on the work an 
executive committee has been formed, consist 
ing of the superintendents of the several coun- 
ties, President Osenbaugh, and Vice-President 
Studley of the Chico Teachers College and 
Chas. H. Camper, Superintendent of Schools 
of Chico City. The executive committee has 
been further organized by selecting Chas. H 
Camper as general chairman, and C. K. Studley 
as secretary-treasurer. 

There may be also offered in this gathering 
the opportunity of caring for C. T. A. member 
ships and such other details as are usually 
cared for at biennial sessions of the C. T. A, 
Northern Section.—Cuarves H. City 
Superintendent of Schools, Chico. 


CAMPER, 


* * a 


Trinity County Institute 


RINITY COUNTY Teachers’ Institute will 
meet in Weaverville on September 6, 7 ar 
8 this year. 

Would like to with the North Coast 
Section but the people in the county, especiall; 
Weaverville, always look forward to Institute 
and do not like to have it held outside the 
county. Ukiah is almost too far away, any how, 
it would be a very expensive trip for Trinity 
teachers.—Lucy M. Younc, County Superintenden 
of Schools, Weaverville, California. 


meet 


* * * 


APRS. FISHER R. CLARKE of Stockton, 


L California, who is Chairman for the 8th 
District P.-T. A. and who formerly was Chair- 
man of the State Legislative Committee, ha 
vigorously worked to arouse interest in the 
local P.-T. A., in legislation relating to child 
welfare and education. Under her leadership 
intensive studies were made of the records of 
candidates for public office. 
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For Curriculum-Makers 


( NE of 
pamphlets of recent months comes from 
Oakland School Department. This Hand- 

ok for Course of Study Committees is the 
first of its kind to be published in this country. 


the most significant and useful 


is indicative of a scientific and sane policy 
curriculum-making. This pamphlet outlines 
mncretely the methods used by the city of 
Oakland in the development of the curricula. 
states quite as concretely the educational 
hilosophy which lies behind this important de- 
the 
entire teaching, supervisional, and administrative 
about 500 persons—participates in cur- 
riculum making. Ejighty-nine courses have been 
worked out in this way and printed in pamphlet 
A clear statement of how this large 
task was accomplished and a survey of the 
ethods used is useful, not merely to the city 
Oakland itself, but to all cities as well. 


elopment. Approximately one-fourth of 





staits 


torm. 


[he pamphlet contains an introduction by 
red M. Hunter, Superintendent of Schools, 
nder whose guidance this method in curric- 
um-building has been worked out. This in- 
oduction is a clear-cut statement of the funda- 
‘ntal principles involved. Professor M. B. 
lillegas, Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
ege, Columbia University, prepared the preface, 
which he expresses confidence in the useful- 
ss of the pamphlet. 


The booklet is divided into three main divi- 


ns: 

Part I. This part deals with curriculum con- 
struction in the Oakland Schools and gives the 
principles under which the plan operates and 

outline of the machinery which has been 

t up for this work. 

Part II. In this part 
structions the various 

work. 

Part III. This gives the skeleton form of 
Course of Study bulletin, laying down a com- 
plete set of for the of 

blications. 


is contained full in- 


to committees that are 


rules physical form 
Che bulletin is a credit to all who have had 
do with its making.—George C. Jensen. 


* HANDBOOK FOR COURSE OF STUDY COM- 
Superintendent’s Bulletin No. 
May, 


MITTEE. 
nd, California. 


1-A. Oak- 


1926. 


Classroom Teachers 


E. A. Department of Classroom Teachers 
has recently issued its first year-book. 
Comprising 86 pages, it includes a list of of- 
ficers, the aims and purposes of the department, 
relation to the N. E. A., the President’s 
message, reports of regional conferences, 
mittees’ abstracts and the like. 
Particularly noteworthy is the teachers’ “Bill 
of Rights,” as phrased by City Superintendent 
Jeremiah E. Burke of Boston, and which in- 
cludes the following provisions: 
1—An adequate salary that will permit the 
classroom teacher to enjoy the ordinary neces- 
sities of life, and at least some of the luxuries 
possessed by craftsmen of other pursuits. 
2—Security of tenure that fortifies the teacher 
against exploitation or petty annoyances. No 
regularly appointed teacher should ever be dis- 
missed from service because of racial, partisan 
or religious prejudice. To thwart all attempts 
to so dismiss a teacher, there should always be 
possible an appeal for justice to the courts. 
3—A retirement pension, actuarially sound, 
that will avert financial worry or distress, and 
thereby strengthen the teacher for the perfor- 
mance of her classroom responsibilities. 
4—Academic freedom that does not mean the 
propagation of hypothetical revolutionary 
theories, but rather the exercise of initiative 
and independence in the preparation of indi- 
viduals for freedom in a democracy. 
5—Sabbatical of 
sional study or travel at the completion of seven 
years of service, and for undisturbed rest after 
a period of twenty years. 


its 
com- 


or 


leaves absence for profes- 


6—A merit system not only for making orig- 
inal appointments to the service, but likewise 
for promotions therein, thereby insuring to all 
teachers “equal protection of the laws.” 

7—Substantial courses of study for profes- 
sional and cultural development, offered free of 
tuition charges by all Teachers’ Colleges and 
Normal Schools maintained at public expense. 
participation that gives 
in the solution of classroom 
problems and makes her a conscious and inte- 
gral part of the entire school system. 

9—An avenue of approach whereby classroom 
teachers, either collectively or individually, may 
express their opinions and convictions upon the 


8—Generous 
teacher a 


the 
voice 


463 
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forward-looking policies of school administra- 
tion. 

10—Straightforward, sympathetic and coura- 
geous support from principals, superintendents 
and school committees as occasions may require. 


* * * 


Geography Curriculum 


EOGRAPHY 

years ago, in a purely factual, unhuman and 
cyclopaedic manner. It involved 
memorization, and few contacts with 
It was taught as though it existed 


was taught, not so many 
enormous 
real life 
situations. 
only behind the glass fronts of tight and silent 
museum cases. 

In the modern school geography has become 
vital, dynamic. It concerns the 
child It brings all the world to 
him, in vivid and thought-stimulating manner. 

The Course* is typical of many 
courses been the larger 
by the better teachers, in recent vears. 
constructed around two (1) 


(2) man’s reaction to his phys- 


humanized, 
in his world. 


Cleveland 
that have evolved in 
cities, 
It is 


human relations; 


basic ideas: 


ical environment. Emphasis is given to the use 


of visual illustrations. The picture, lantern 
slide, stereograph, raw material, model, map 
and motion picture are all recommended to 


bring vividness and clearness of ideas to the 


pupils. “Visual illustrations vitalize geograph- 
ical facts,” states the committee. 
Under the direction of Herbert D. Bixby, 


the assistant superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary schools, committees of teachers, super- 
at work for 
The committees were almost exclu- 
one notes the of Ida 
Kvuth, Zula Bertha 
Kolbe, Sara Horton as leaders. One man, aside 
from Mr. Bixby, 


visors and principals have been 
three years. 
feminine; 


sively names 


Deighton, Mamie Brace, 


is listed. 
A Substantial Volume 


The course of study is a substantial volume, 
praiseworthy alike in typography nad content. 


All outlines and materials are painstakingly 
classified, so that the teacher can readily follow 
and utilize the synopses. Regrettable, how- 


ever, is the complete absence of index: it is 
difficult to understand why an index and table 
of contents should have been omitted from a 
book of this character. 





Among the headings, as indicative of the 
arrangement of the outlines, may be noted: 
*COURSE OF STUDY IN GEOGRAPHY. Grades 
3, 4, 5 and 6. Cleveland Public Schools. 240 p. 


paper covers. Published by the Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1925. $2.00. 
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objectives, time assignment, subject matter 
pupil activities, essential equipment, standard: 
of attainment, references, suggestions for hand- 
work, class activities and visual material. 

The third grade work begins with the chil 
dren talking about a dinner at home. The 
sixth grade work concludes with a study of 
Japan and the Japanese, “the British of the 
Pacific.” 

The volume is replete with references as to 
literature and to the Cleveland Educational 
Museum, which furnishes museum and visual 
materials the schools, and which is an 
integral part of the system. Cleve- 
land has done more in this field than have the 
majority of American cities—V. MacC. 

* *~ * 


Marysville High School 


NE of the most hopeful signs of the times, 


to 


school 


as it affects the development of education, 
is the nation-wide interest in school surveys 
For many years such surveys were written in 
technical language, for they were intended for 
the professional rather than for the lay mind 
But with the great development in public educa- 
tion there has grown up a demand for a type 
of school survey which should make its appeal 
direct to the citizens, parents and voters of the 
district concerned. There is a recognition, on 
the one hand, that public opinion does not guide 
the development of our schools, and, on the 
other, that public opinion has a right to by a 
clear presentation of the facts. 


Sears of Stanford 


No more successful attempt 
these objectives has been made than that of 
Professor Jesse B. Sears of Stanford in his sur- 
vey of the Marysville Union High School.’ The 
problems involved were those of finding out the 
physical needs of the and the major 
changes in school policy, so that the school 
might serve the district properly and effe: 
As an element in the solution of these 
problems it also to determine 
the financial ability of the district to 
a proper educational program. 


to accomplis! 


school 


tively. 
was necessary 
support 
Complete data 
are presented in a series of tables and graphs 
The conclusions have 
language. 


stated in 
This booklet takes its place among 


been simp! 
the many excellent school surveys which have 
made of California 
GEORGE C. JENSEN. 


been school systems.- 


1JESSE B. SEARS, Marysville Union High Scho 
Board of Education, Marysville Union High Scho 
Marysville, California. 
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Libraries and Per Capita Intelligence 


STUDY of the available statistics shows 

f that although the American system of for- 
mal education offers an opportunity to all, it 
actually produces the following results among 
an average group of 100 children of school age: 

36 are not attending school at all. 

54 are attending public elementary school. 

7 are attending public high school. 

3 are in public night school, 
school, etc. 

Only 2 enter college or university. 

Yet public education represents the maximum 
organized education open to the people. It 
reaches but 64 per cent of the youth of America. 
Even this 64 per cent does not, on the average, 
receive a complete public school education; their 
average is seven and one-half years. College 
and university education reaches but 2 per cent. 


vocational 


In a democracy educated intelligence seems 
scarcely less necessary in the followers than in 
the leaders. Upon education largely depends 
the future of our civilization, the trend of our 
institutions, the kind of society and the measure 
of its opportunities under which our sons and 
daughters and their children shall work and live. 


What other means are at hand which will give 
to our present and future citizens an under- 
standing of life, prepare them to function as 
proficient individuals, constructive producers 
and intelligent citizens, a task which formal 
education today only partly succeeds in doing? 

Aside from the influences of the home, the 
church, business, societies and clubs, the prin- 
cipal channels of education open to the Amer- 
ican people are books, magazines, newspapers, 
moving pictures and the radio. 


The public libraries are free to all. 
possess the organization and experience for giv- 
ing each individual the necessary guidance 
through the various fields of knowledge. They 
hold the essential resources of book knowledge. 
And the library provides a path to education 
which need not exclude any other activity but 
which may accompany it, make it more valu- 
able. 


They 


There are, however, in the United States and 
Canada today nearly 50,000,000 people, accord- 
ing to a recent survey, without access to public 
libraries. To bring the library system within 
reach of this group, and establish library con- 
tacts to further the education of the 36 per cent 
of our American boys and girls now out of 
school, would constitute an important step to- 
ward the goal of national education. 

The American Library Association, a national 


advisory body of 6,800 libraries throughout the 
country, is engaged in a program both to create 
library facilities for these 50,000,000 people, and 
make the library a means to education to the 
American youth who do not or cannot attend 
public school. 
+ * 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


HE value to teachers of a magazine supply- 
ing material, methods, and aids for use in 
the classroom is manifest. It is of value to the 
well as 
Such 


Instructor- 


experienced, highly trained teacher as 
the one of less experience and training. 
a magazine is Normal 


Its contents are entirely of this 


found in 
Primary Plans. 
practical character, adapted particularly to the 
work of the elementary grades. 

In the division of material, special attention 
is given, as the name of the magazine indi- 
cates, to the particular needs of the teacher 
with primary pupils, although this 
that the other elementary 
slighted. Each issue of the magazine has one 
hundred or more large pages and its contribu- 
tions are written by 


does not 


mean grades are 


successful teachers and 


leading educators and deal with the very sub- 


jects in which teachers are interested in their 
daily work. 
Each issue abounds in illustrations of real 


schoolroom value, including a reproduction in 
full color of an accepted picture for Picture 
Study, large poster patterns, seat work, color- 
ing card, etc. Normal Instructor has been pub- 
lished for thirty-five years under the same man- 
agement and has by its very excellence an out- 
standing circulation 
country. 


throughout the entire 
Teachers need just such a magazine 
in addition to whatever other professional mag- 
azines they may read, and we are glad to com- 
mend this to the attention of our readers. 


Work and Play With Words 


HIS system of first steps in the recognition 

of printed words and sentences as symbols 
of ideas, by Smedley and Olsen, comprises a 
series of teachers charts and also a portfolio 
book in colors for pupils. The plan has been 
designed by Norman H. Hall, with pictures by 
Mathilda Breuer and published by the Hall 
and McCreary Company of Chicago. The set 


of 82 charts is $2.80, the pupils book is 48 cents. 
The set has been carefully prepared along sound 
pedagogical principles and should be of gen- 
eral interest to primary and kindergarten teach- 
ers and to parents who are teaching their little 
children at home. 
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JUNIOR LATIN LESSONS—Book One. By Ben- 
jamin L. D’Ooge and Dorothy M. Roehm. 390 
p. il. color plate. Ginn @ Co. 1926. 


The basic report of the Classical Investiga- 
tion has clearly shown that the average pupil in 
the Senior High School is not ready to read a 
classical author until the pupil is well into the 
second year of his study. Two Michigan authors 
in the field of Latin teaching have here given 
us a commendable text which meets the situa- 
tion. It is a genuine beginner’s book, simple in 
scope and in content, gay with Latin cross-word 
puzzles, bright with pictures and color plates, 
and attuned to the abilities and interests of 
pupils in Junior High Schools. 

The vocabulary has been limited to about 300 
words, selected from standard lists as in the 
commonest of the language. The 48 lessons for 
the first half year and 53 for the second half 
are based upon the sound pedagogical principle 
that the primary objective of the study of Latin 
is to learn to read it. 

The present reviewer can testify to the fine 
human zest and allurement of this text. The ap- 
pearance of its companion volume, to be pub- 
lished shortly, will be awaited with pleasant 
anticipation.— V. MacC. 


* * * 


RESEARCH FOR TEACHERS—By Burdett R. 
Buckingham, Director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and Professor of Education, Ohio 
State University. 394 p. Silver, Burdett and 


Company. 1926. 


Books dealing with educational research and 
statistics have long been a sore spot with the 
great majority of teachers. These books are 
usually far too technical to be understood read- 
ily and to be generally useful. In “Research for 
Teachers,” the causes for these objections have 
been mastered and eliminated. 
Apparently the author had in mind the prepar- 
ing of a book which would bring to the usual 
teacher the last word in educational procedure, 
and bring it in such a manner that the teacher, 
unversed in the mysteries of statistical prac- 
tices, could grasp it easily and completely. Pro- 
fessor Buckingham has accomplished his pur- 
pose. 

The book consists of ten chapters written 
in a pleasing style. These deal with such 
timely subjects as: The teacher as a research 
worker; what a modern teacher needs to know 
about statistics; testing; grouping and classify- 
ing pupils; reaching the individual pupil. Many 
other important phases of the work of the mod- 
ern teacher are treated—phases that have been 


squarely met, 
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ushered in primarily through the introduction of 
the scientific method into the classroom. 

“Research for Teachers” is a sensible and 
clear statement of that which every teacher 
should know about the application of science 
and the methods of science in the analysis and 
solution of modern school problems.—George 
C. Jensen. 

* * & 


MAGIC CASEMENTS—Compiled by George § 
Carhart and Paul A. McGhee, East High Scho 
Rochester, New York. 763 p. The Macmillan 
Company. 1926. 


High school boys and girls are here given 
collection of poetry which they will like, and 
which will lead them to read more poetry. T| 
selections have been made with a fine sense of 
the adolescent mind with a sense of humor, a: 
with wholesome judgment; the main considera 
tion in each instance has been the poem itseli 
and the appeal that it makes. “Magic Cas: 
ments” merits a place in every high school an: 
junior high school English course; it is a funda 
mental text. Unless our youth look throug! 
“magic casements,” they may see—ah piteous- 
only the smudgy smoke and harsh electric glar: 
of Jazztown!—V. MacC. 


* * * 


BUSINESS LAW—By Alfred W. Bays, professor 
of commercial law, Northwestern Universit) 


School of Commerce. Revised edition. 
The Macmillan Company. 1925. 


500 p 


This is one of the Read System of Commet 
cial Texts, edited by Harlan Eugene Read. T1 
revision of this standard text brings it up-t: 
date in all respects. 


* * * 


NATIONS AS NEIGHBORS—A text book on geog 
raphy for junior high schools and for class: 
of corresponding grades. By Leonard O. Pack 
ard and Charles P. Sinnott. 591 p., many il 
and colored maps. The Macmillan Company 
1925. 


The new viewpoint of world brotherhood an 
economic inter-dependence permeates this splen 
did manual. Fortunate are the modern schox 
children who learn their geography through 
such wise and world-wide tutelage as this, as 
contrasted with the provincialism, pettiness and 
grotesque racial antipathies and ignorances of 
yesterday. This beautiful and inspiring text is 
a harbinger of the new world comradeship in 
which our boys and girls are to have an intelli 
gent and sympathetic part—vV. MacC. 
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The dawn of a new day 1s here 
. . with this second miracle of music 


Tus far-off event has happened. There 
are now Orthophonic Victor Records that 
gather up a whole symphony, or a whole 
cathedralful of voices, without loss of a 
single note or vibration! Records with 
a velvet surface. You do not hear even 
a swish-swish. The full, rich, perfect 
tones come out of utmost quiet. 

Put one of these new Orthophonic 
Records on your Victrola; and the power- 
ful, triumphant voices ‘of the Trinity 
Choir are singing Hallelujah in the same 
room with you. Shut your eyes; the 
lifted, singing faces are before you. 
Great arches and columns bend toward 
you that vast surge of sound that lifts 
you to your feet as it lifted George II to 
his feet! Sweep and space and distance— 
the exalted /iving choir—in that small 
four-walled room where you and your pu- 
pils sit! Such is an Orthophonic Record. 

Imagine such power in your classroom 
work. Imagine seating before your pupils 
at any moment, the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Chicago Symphony 


Orchestra, the Balalaika Orchestra. ..so 
that you all but see them... .so astound- 
ingly living are the inspiring tones. The 
Orthophonic Record is comparable only to 
theOrthophonic Victrola, with its flawless 
reproduction of every note and nuance. 

Not all the music you love has yet the 
Orthophonic recording. The vast Victor 
laboratories face a tremendous task. 


But most of your old favorites will soon 
Already every phase of 


be available. 
your educational work has been included 
in the new Orthophonic listings. You 
can now get Orthophonic Records for 
chorus, orchestra, singing, folk dances, 
instrumental study, mimetics, imter- 
pretations. The course in French by 
Sound is completely Orthophonic. There 
are kindergarten records of the same 
clarity of tone. 

Orthophonic Records are now on sale. 
They cost no more than the regular 
records. Hear them at any store selling 
Victor products—today. 

Write us for more information. 


Some of the Orthophonic Records: 


The Messiah—Hallelujah Chorus (Handel) 
Trinity CHorr 35768 
Evening Song (Schumann) 
Victor STRING ENSEMBLE 19854 
Waltz in G Flat (Chopin) ZIMBALIST 1154 
Song of the Volga Boatmen (Russian 
Folk Song) BALALAIKA ORCHESTRA 19960 
March of the Little Lead Soldiers ( Pierné) 
Vicror CoNCERT ORCHESTRA 19730 
Marche Slave (Tschaikowsky) 
PHILADELPHIA 
Danse Macabre (Saint-Saens) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


ORCHESTRA 6513 


6505 


Le Cynge (The Swan) (Saint-Saens) 
PaBLo CasaLs 
Chant of the Eagle Dance 
Hort INDIAN CHANTERS 20043 
Melodies for Children 
Victor Concert ORCHESTRA 20079 
Wedding March (Lohengrin) (Wagner) 
Mark ANDREWS 20036 
Songs for Children Atice GreEN 19830 
Vermeland (Swedish Folk Song) 
Victor STRING ENSEMBLE 19923 
New World Symphony (Dvorak) 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 6565-6569 inc. 


1143 
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VICTOR TALEING MACHINE CO. 
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Educational Events 
SEPTEMBER 


2—California State Board of Education. 
Special meeting. Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco. 
13-17—California Teachers Institutes. 
ern counties of C. T. A. 
tion. Chico. 
17—Constitution Day. 
25-28—National League of Compulsory Educa- 
cation Officials, Nashville, Tenn. John 
A. Parkey, 63 Pynchon Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
27-28-29—C. T. A. North Coast Section. 
Humboldt, Del 
Mendocino, Lake Counties. 


OCTOBER 
4-8—California State Convention. 
City and District School 
dents. Lake Tahoe. 
11—California State Board of Education. 
Regular quarterly meeting. Sacramento. 
21-23—Utah Education Association. Salt Lake 
City. J. T. Worlton, Salt Lake City. 
22-23—All States Vocational Home Economics 
Conference, Springfield, Illinois. 
25-27—Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, Cleveland, Ohio. Fred C. Zapffe, 
3431 Lexington Street, Chicago. 
27-29—Washington Education Association. Spo- 
Seattle. W. H. 


North- 
Northern Sec- 


An- 


nual meeting. Norte, 


County, 
Superinten- 


kane and Graham, 


Puyallup. 
NOVEMBER 
1-6—Association of Urban Universities, Brown 
University. Dr. W. M. Lewis, Secre- 
tary, Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 
2—California State Election Day. 
Election. 
4-6—Association of American Universities. 
A. H. Lloyd, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
9—Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Perkins Hall, 264 Boylston Street, 
Margaret McGill, 


George 


General 


Evanston, Illinois. 


Boston. secretary, 
Boston. 

15-16—National Association of State Universi- 
ties of United States of America. New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D.C. E. H. 


Lindley, Lawrence, Kansas. 


22-24—California Teachers’ Association. 
tral Section. Fresno. 

25-26-27—National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Palmer Hotel, Chicago. F. W. 
Gosling, Superintendent of Schools 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

28-30—American Historical Society. Rochester, 
N. Y. D.C. Munro, Princeton, N. J. 


DECEMBER 


13-17—California Teachers’ 
Section. Annual 
cisco-Oakland. 

13-17—-California Teachers’ Association. Central 
Coast Section. 


Cen 


Association. Ba 


Meeting. San Fra: 


Monterey. 


1927 
AUGUST 


10-15—World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. Toronto, Canada. C. H. Wil 
liams, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri. 
a * BS 


Student ‘Verse 


 igpesemcenan the poet was a strange animal, 
a distinct breed, apart and aloof from th: 
common run of humanity. 

Today the children in a thousand schools ari 
writing good, clear, expressive poetry. They 
are creating verse of genuine literary merit 

Tomorrow, when the Human Spirit is yet 
freer and more creative, poetic expression maj 
be as common as the dandelions and as abut 
dant as California sunshine. 


The Los Angeles High School, for example 
issues an Anthology of Student Verse. 
some booklet is this, edited by Snow Longle) 


A wit 


of the English Department. The verses are 


sweet and fine and funny and sad. These young 
people run a twanging gamut of emotions. For 


instance, here is “Life’s Tragedy”: 


Long years ago, when I was small, 
Much porridge I was fed; 

Entreaties were in vain, because 
“Twill make you grow,” they said. 


The years have come and gone since then; 
They told the truth, I moan. 

I have to eat more porridge yet 
To fill the space I’ve grown! 
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A BEAUTIFUL NEW SERIES © 
Carpenter’s Journey (lub Travels 


The Foods We Eat... ase 
The Clothes We Wear.. -76 
The Houses We Live In.. .80 


Three delightful supplementary readers for the third, fourth, and fifth grades. By 
means of a journey club a group of real children are taken on imaginary trips to many 
parts of the world to make the children acquainted with the sources and preparation of 
common articles of food, everyday and Sunday clothes, and the several kinds of dwellings 
and their furnishings all around the world. The books are written very entertainingly, 
and are beautifully illustrated, with many full-page colored illustrations and actual 
photographs taken by the author. The same six children appear in all three books, giving 
peculiar interest and unity to this charming presentation of the fundamental needs of 
food, clothing, and shelter. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
121 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


A New Second Course 
in Algebra 


That Meets California Needs and Requirements Exactly 


HAWKES, LUBY AND TOUTON 
New Second Course in Algebra—ENLARGED EDITION 


This text was listed by the State Board of Education at the July, 1926, 
meeting. ; 

It has all the qualities that have made the Hawkes, Luby, and Touton 
Algebras so successful, is definitely planned for a course in algebraic theory 
covering two terms of work and is based specifically on the course of study 
followed in California high schools. 


WRITE US FOR COPIES OF THIS NEW COURSE 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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California State Board 
of Education 


Items of Public Interest From Proceedings of 
the Board, July 12-17, 1926 


HE Board met in regular quarterly session 

in San Francisco, July 12, with all members 
present. Regular order of business was sus- 
pended for a brief period in honor of the mem- 
ory of Mamie B. Lang, Commissioner of 
Schools, who died July 5. The 
members of the board ex- 
pressed regret at 
Miss death and 
appreciation of her worth 
and services as elementary 
commissioner. 
adopted the _ resolutions 
published in the Summer 
number, 


Elementary 


deep 
Lang’s 


The board 


Sierra Educa- 
tional News. 
The high 
books, 
was 
April 


board, 


school text- 
which action 
postponed at the 
meeting of the 
approved. 
The board also approved 
the high school textbooks 
offered by publishers for 
adoption at this meeting. 

A letter was received 
Nutter, Hancock, 
and Rutherford, of Stock- 
suggesting 


on 


were 


from 


ton, 


that an 
effort be made by the 
State Board of Education 


to determine whether cer- 
tain school officials, who 
preferred charges against 
a teacher in San Joaquin 
County, might be reim- 
bursed on account of the 


expense incurred in obtaining the evidence in 


WILL C. WOOD 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


substantiation of the charges made. The sec- 
retary was directed to inform them that the 
board did not deem the charge one that the 
State could pay. 

The board voted that, with the consent of 
the State Board of Control, Bulletin 2-D, “A 


Suggestive Course of Study for Kindergarten- 
Primary Course of Study” be distributed free 
to teachers in California who may desire to 
usé it, and that the price of 50 cents a copy 
be continued to private individuals and to peo- 
ple outside the State. (Note: This 


was ap- 
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proved by the State Board of Control und: 
date of July 22, 1926.) 

The board re-adopted the Fourth and Fiit 
Readers of the “Progressive Road to Reading 
published by Silver, Burdett & Co., for a ter 
of four years beginning July 1, 1926. 


The board voted to re-adopt the Progressi\ 
Music Series, published by Silver, Burdett 
Co., such re-adoption to be for a period of for 
years, beginning July 1, 1926. 

The printing of 90,000 copies of Fairbank 
“California” for use in the schools as of Jul 
1927, was authorized. 

“How We 
by Frederic P. Woellne: 
published by Charle 
Scribner’s Sons, wa 


Govern 


adopted as a text in civic 
the elementary) 
schools, to be availabl 
not later than July, 1927 
subject to the revision « 
the book to the satisfac 
tion of the board. Th: 
board directed that Woell 
ner’s “How We Govern 
be referred to the Legis 
lative Counsel Bureau fo: 
suggestions regarding 
changes to be made in th« 
book to conform to Cali 
fornia statutes and prac 
tices. 

A. C. Olney, Commis 
sioner of Secondary 
Schools, tendered his res 
ignation to take effect 
August 10, 1926. The res 
ignation was accepted 
with regret. Herbert R 
Stolz tendered his resig 
nation as 


for 


See Page 472 Supervisor oi! 


Physical Education, t 
take effect August 1, 
1926, which was accepted with regret. Wini 
fred Van Hagen, Assistant Supervisor of Phys 
ical Education, was appointed Acting Super 
visor of Physical Education. 

The board held interviews during the weel 
with applicants the following positions 
Commissioner of Elementary Schools, Commis 
sioner of Secondary Schools, and Supervisor 


for 


of Physical Education. Inquiries were als 
made concerning persons suggested for the 
above positions. Names of eligible persons 


having been suggested by board members and 
other school officials, the board voted to hol« 
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Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 

thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 
proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 
simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your 
money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted 
ie to all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of 
modern hygienic device . . ’ : Ts 
: Underwriters’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to 
that should be in every ; : - 
school. Put this accepted attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of 


aristocrat of blackboard malleable iron and aluminum, its weight is but eight 
eraser cleaners to work 
in your s@nool under our 
guarantee of satisfaction. Address Dept. S. E. 


JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Distributor—C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, 601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 
Reno, Nevada 222 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles Phoenix, Arizona 


The Little Giant is a 


pounds and can be shipped by parcel post. 


from School Room 
to Hospital 


How easy it is for something to happen—an overplus 
of the wrong kind of germs, or an accident. 

One starts out in the morning feeling fine, with the 
world looking like a good place in which to live. But 
this evening—or tomorrow—may find one in the hospital, 
facing a prolonged period of inactivity without income 
and a greatly increased expense account. 

One teacher wrote: “After being in the T.C.U. for 
five years I suddenly found myself in the hospital 
without an income. The more than generous check 
I received from you at the end of four weeks’ con- 
finement was like a burst of sunshine.” 

Just send the coupon for complete details of 

Tr Cc. U. Pro- 
T — — tection. Send- 
omorrow \ fA ing it places 
- =k ¥ G7 you under no 
\e Gi obligation. 
Ae 


456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 
meee 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
SN os ats 
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a special meeting in San Francisco, at the Fair- 
mont Hotel, September 2, to consider the mat- 
ter of filling these three vacancies on the pro- 
fessional staff and give applicants an opportu- 
nity to be heard. 

In response to a request from a committee 
representing the commercial education super- 
visors of the state, Mr. Merk offered a motion 
that provision be made in the next budget for 
employing a Supervisor of Commercial Educa- 
tion to be under the direction of the Commis- 
Education. The motion 


sioner of Vocational 


was carried unanimously. 

A letter from Will C. Wood, Director of Edu- 
cation, requesting action on the appointments 
of Wm. John Cooper and A. B. Anderson for 
the presidencies of San Jose State Teachers Col- 
lege and San Francisco State Teachers College, 
respectively, was referred to the Teachers Col- 
lege Committee for consideration and report. 

The following day, Mr. Storke, Chairman of 
the Teachers College Committee, presented the 
report for his committee that the nominations 
of Wm. John Cooper and A. B. Anderson be 
not approved. The Mr. 
Clarke and Mr. Jarvis voting no and Mrs. Bry- 
ant absent. 


motion: was carried, 


The board adopted the regulations governing 
the granting of the Junior College Credential 
and the regulations governing the Miscellaneous 
Type in Science credentials, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Commission of 
Credentials. 

The board adjourned to meet in Sacramento 
in regular quarterly session, October 11, 1926. 


WILL C. WOOD, 
Executive Secretary. 


* x * 


California Curriculum Survey 


The California curriculum recently 


Professor William 


survey, 
ade under the direction of 


©. Bagley of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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versity, and Dr. George C. Kyte, has been pul 
lished at the University of California Press an 
is being distributed. The edition was 
subscribed, which is a tribute to the worth a: 


over 


significance of the survey. 


x ** * 


Schools for Parents 


INCE the preparation of the article by M: 
Will C. Wood, California State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, as published in th 
summer number of the Sierra Educational New 
announcement has been made of the appoint 
ment of a head for the new state-wide prograr 
of parental instruction. 


Mr. Wood has announced that Dr. Herbert 
R. Stolz, formerly State Supervisor of Physica! 
Education, has been selected to head up th: 
new program. Dr. Stolz is a graduate of Stan 
ford, was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford, and stud 
ied medicine at London and Stanford. His work 
in physical education enabled him to study 
first hand problems of character development 
With his- medical training, his physical educa 
tion experience, his knowledge of child psy 
chology, his experience as a father, and his fin 
personal qualities, he should make a success of 
the new work. He is one of California’s nota 
ble educational leaders. 


* * * 


RANK F. BUNKER, at 

faculty of the old San Francisco Norma 
School and later City Superintendent of Ber 
keley, and more recently Executive Director « 
the Pan-Pacific Union, has joined the staff « 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington an 
heads the Publications Division. For a nun 
ber of years Dr. Bunker was prominently ass« 
ciated with the United States Bureau of Educa 
tion, particularly in the field of school surveys 
He is known internationally and is a disti1 
guished scion of California. 


one time on tl 


a friends of education should take the trouble on Election Day to put 
~“ a cross after the name of WILL C. WOOD for Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in spite of the fact that he has no opposition. 


Let us show our appreciation of his stand in behalf of the schools by 
voting for him and urging all our friends to do likewise. 


Will C. Wood should have the vote and hearty support of every citizen 
interested in the welfare of our schools. 
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THE GREGG 
STENOGRAPHIC COURSE 


Use these books and eliminate unnecessary 
duplication 


The Grege Shorthand Manual 


Contains a complete -exposition of the 
principles and represents the minimum re- 
quirement for a course in Gregg Shorthand. 

List price, $1.50 


Gregg Speed Studies 


is not merely an extra dictation book, but a 
vital, integral part of the shorthand course, 
planned for use with the Gregg Manual right 
from the start—supplementing and complet- 

ing it. 
Ninety per cent of the schools teaching 
Gregg Shorthand use Gregg Speed Studies. 
List price, $1.20 


The New Rational Typewriting 


It attacks the problem from a brand-new 
angle—the angle of the scientist and the 
efficiency expert. Intensive drills, based on 
the principles of psychology of learning, take 
the place of meaningless copying. 


Designed with a view to close correlation 
with the shorthand textbooks, it forces the 
student to think for himself, teaches him to 
arrange his material properly, and at the 
same time develops the highest degree of 
motor skill. List price, $1.20 


Applied Business English and Correspondence 


gets right down to fundamentals, presents the 
essential facts that every stenographer needs 
to know, and fixes them so firmly that they 
are never forgotten. List price, $1.00 


Secretarial Studies 


Secretarial Studies takes the raw beginner, 
equipped only with a knowledge of short- 
hand and typewriting, and turns him or her 
into a real well-trained secretary able to 
command a respectable salary. 

This book should form an integral part of 
the stenographic training, introduced as soon 
as transcribing is begun “ List price, $1.40 


Effectively Correlated 


Effective though all these texts are in 
themselves, they reach their full 100 per 
cent efficiency only when the whole five 
are used together. Each has been planned 
to correlate with the others. They dove- 
tail perfectly. 

Every Gregg textbook is written on the 
firing line. Every page is tested in actual 
classrooms before it appears in print. 
Every principle set forth has been proved 
over and over again. 


Ask us to send you full particulars about 
any text you have not as yet adopted for 
your own use. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


Phelan Building San Francisco 


STERLING 


«4C* LIFELONG <4» 


BLACKBOARD 


O meet the constantly increas- 
pe demand for a Better-Built- 

Blackboard, our factory experi- 
mented for many years and have 
now produced what is considered by 
most educators who have tried it as 
the perfect blackboard. 

Sterling Life Long Blackboard’s 
body is a mixture of cement and 
asbestos in proper proportions to 
make an extremely hard backing. 
It is much stronger than Natural 
Slate. These materials are colored 
black all the way through and com- 
pressed under great pressure, mak- 
ing a uniform sheet of blackboard 
body, to which is applied five coats 
of Sterling Blackboard  surfacer, 
producing a solid black, clear and 
elastic blackboard surface of su- 
perior marking and erasing quality. 
It has the same surface that has 
made Hyloplate the most popular 
and successful blackboard on the 
market for over forty years. 

Sterling Life Long Blackboard is 
guaranteed for the life of the build- 
ing in which it is placed and will re- 
quire less upkeep than any other 
blackboard. A written guarantee is 
furnished upon request. 


Write for prices, stating the ex- 
tent of your requirements. 


~. T 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


222 S. Los Angeles St. 609 Mission St. 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
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California Delegates N. E. A. 


Philadelphia, June 27-July 3, 1926 


X OFFICIO delegates: Anna G. Fraser, 
J. M. Gwinn, Frederick M. Hunter, Mary 
F. Mooney. 

State delegates: Ingeborg Adams, G. Laurine 
Broadwell, Evelyn K. Brown, Christina B. 
Cameron, Mary E. Cameron, Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain, Edna K. Cheyney, A. R. Clifton, Bes- 
sie I. Cole, Carol Duncan, Edith E. Fikes, 
M. M. Fishbach, Annie Mills Fraser, W. L. 
Gaylord, R. E. Golway, E. G. Gridley, Alfred 
Higgins, Mrs. Louise Schroder Hill, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hughes, Mrs. Augusta Jennings, Charles 
E. Keyes, Josephine Leffler, Mrs. Vivian L. 
Leonard Lundgren, DeWitt Montgom- 
ery, Mrs. Alice Mulcahy, Bertha M. Parker, 
Eliza Pendry, Alice Rose Power, Mrs. Kathryn 
M. Ray, Raybold, Vivian Raybold, 
Grace G. Rice, Mardele Robinson, Louise G. 
Schmidt, Flora D. Smith, Edwin B. Tilton, 
Ruth C. Van Vleet, May Vertrees, May C. 
Wade, Howard H. Williams. 


Alameda County Educational Association: 
Blanche H. Frost, Louise Grove, Bessie Hart, 
Mrs. Mary McCahill, Shirley Poore, Mary D. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Eula Wright. 


Alameda Grade Teachers Club: Wilma John- 


son. 


Bakersfield Teachers Club: Marianna Bohna. 


Long, 


Irving 


Berkeley Teachers Association: Nina M. Far- 
well, Mrs. Juanita L. Gerlach, Blanche Lewis, 
Fannie W. McLean. 


Fresno City Council of Education: Marjorie 
Brewster, May Wienke. 

Glendale City Teachers Club: Anabel Mc- 
Clellan, Mrs. Arbie Mendenhall. 


Long Beach City Teachers Club: Esther 
Brockema, June Brush, Pearl Campbell, Mrs. 
Fannie D. Cozine, Mrs. Percy F. Glover, Mrs. 
Maddock, Rachel Sutherland, Mrs. 
Opal Switzer. 


Los Angeles City Teachers Club: Mirrela 
Abraham, Beatrice V. Bright, Mrs. Mabel P. 
Glover, Gladys I. Griffith, Agnes R. Guerin, 
Lynda Judith Helhoff, Christine A. Jacobsen, 
Evelyn Kindred, S. Blanche Lytle, Emma Mc- 
Intire, Gladys E. Moorhead, Mrs. Georgia B. 
Parsons, Freda M. Rivkin, Rubetta E. Schout, 
Edyth Thomas, Louise Vandegrift. 


Elizabeth 


Los Angeles Elementary Principals Associa- 
tion: O. D. Enfield, Louise Graf. 
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Los Angeles Kindergarten Club: Marion T. 
B. Gurnee, Mrs. Eugenia West Jones. 


Los Angeles High School Teachers Associa- 
tion: A. W. Armitage, Clarence R. Briggs, 
Norabelle Davidson, J. S. Davis, Lloy Galpin, 
H. B. Glover, Marion D. Hart, Samuel J. Hous- 
ton, Mary A. Jones, Frances L. Rogers, Wil- 
liam D. Root, Virginia Rowell, Bertha Rut- 
ledge, Claude W. Sandifur, Albert M. Shaw. 


Los Angeles High School Principals Asso- 
ciation: Albert E. Wilson. 


Oakland Teachers Association: Mrs. M. E. 
Aldrich, F. R. Cauch, Helen Craft, Marion 
Finger, W. J. Huston, E. W. Long, Marguerite 
Meyer, Marion Milliken, G. E. Mortensen, 
Gertrude Mosher, Blanche O’Neil, C. N. Shane, 
Florence Tillman, E. E. Washburn. 


Orange County Principals Association: B. F. 
Beswick. 


Pasadena Teachers Association: Beulah B. 
Coward, M. Ruth Ellis, John C. Epperson, 
Nellie T. May, Bertha Pratt. 


San Diego Teachers Association: Bertha A. 


Kleinsmid, Thomas A. Walton. 


San Francisco Grade Teachers Association: 
Viola S. Kelley, Mrs. Emma W. Maland, Del- 
phine Morrison. 


San Francisco High School Teachers Asso- 
ciation: Mrs. Mary E. Amrath, Elsie Schou. 


San Francisco School Principals Association: 
Mrs. Marjorie Stuart. 


Santa Ana City Teachers League: Stella 
Mueller. ; 


Santa Barbara City Teachers Club: Leonard 
L. Bowman. 


Santa Barbara County Teachers Association: 
Marion H. Jones. 


Santa Clara County Teachers Association: 
Mrs. Jean Lee Fisher, Bessie McCabe. 


Santa Monica City Teachers Association: 
Sarah B. Bingham, Mrs. Florence M. Black. 


South Pasadena Elementary Teachers Asso- 
ciation: Mrs. Lillian Robinson. 


Stanislaus County Teachers Association: 


Charles S. Morris, Jane M. Ward. 


Stockton Elementary Teachers Association: 
John A. MacDonald. 

Ventura County Rural Teachers Association: 
Mrs. A. E. Ferguson. 
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The New International Encyclopaedia 


“Used every day in thousands of schools’’ 
Order it for YOUR School 


Sample pages and full information on request 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. 


734 Pacific Building San Francisco 


Easier, More Effective Teaching with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
ana PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


Réiieties on abéadanes of yoa- In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without 
tical, usable material for the this wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational maga- 


primary, po hectgee et and zine. If you will mail the coupon below AT ONCE, 
ee eee oe vour subscription will start with the September number 
Many illustrations including: full 


ee deans aon eee Week. and you need not pay until November 15th unless you 


Construction Work, etec.; page prefer. 
and double page Poster Pat- 
terns; designs for Black- $2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 
board Drawings, etc. ee a a) ae ee 
Masterpieces of art in full color Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More C»nvenient 
with complete study material, 
Several pages of West entertain- [S.E.N.-Sept.] Date - “+: reoveenh ® 
ment material each month, F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 554 Mission St., San Francisce, Cal. 
Many other helpful departments Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary 
and special features covering year beginning with the September, 1926, issue. 
all branches of school work. 


Plans for ene 
Price $2.00. 
Place cross (X) 


in one of these [ ] I am enclosing payment herewith. 
{] 


I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1926. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


squares to indi- 


issi . as to ay ment. 
554 Mission St., San Francisco pa; 


Ask for catalog of over 400 
books for Teachers and Schools. 


Name 


St. or R. F. D 


| 

Pacific Coast Office: | cate preference 
| 
| 


Post Office 
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What Good Are Grades? 


Epwarp LERoy Moore 


San Diego, California 


RADES! Marks! What do grades or marks 
have to do with what a student knows? 
Often a colleague remarks: “I tell them that 
grades are not important. Grades don’t mean 
anything.” 

3ut the very teacher who makes this remark 
to his students continues to give out grades. In 
his very next breath, he may say: “Tom, you 
will have to improve your grade.” Students are 
not much impressed with what he says about 
grades being unimportant. 

If grades are unimportant, why not do with- 
out them? Why not just offer our services to 
the young people who come into our classes, do 
our best to help each and every one of them 
to get all the knowledge and training he can 
out of the course we offer, saying no word at 
all about grades, good or bad, passing or failing? 

I think I hear several good teachers begin- 
ning to protest. They say that this teaching 
entirely without giving any grades sounds fine, 
but it is not practical. 

In this reminded of the 
theory that our human social organism might 
We that 
salaries, profits cannot measure accu- 


connection we are 


do without money. know money, 
wages, 
rately, nor even approximately, the economic 
value of the Yet if we 


tried to devise an economic society that would 


services of workers. 
be able to do without money 
in some form, we would proba- 
bly find that it would not work. 
which 


Similarly, a school 


tried to teach average, human 
youngsters without grades or 
form, would 


marks in some 


have trouble being efficient. 
Of course, we must remember 
that the 
proval of a teacher or of fel- 


kind 
marks 


approval or disap- 


low students may be a 
of grade. Grades or 
constitute a more or less irrel- 
evant but necessary device. 
There is no good in making 
the loose remark to our stu- 
dents that grades are of no 
importance. They are of some 
importance or we would not 
use them and emphasize them 


as we do. 
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Well, what is their importance? 

A student's grade in a subject ought to be, 
to him and to-all concerned, his teacher's opin- 
ion of his knowledge of the essentials of the 
course, or his achievements with respect to a 
more or less definite and understandable stand- 
ard. His grade ought to be his teacher's opin- 
ion of what he knows or can do, as measured 
by an understood standard. 

His grade is his teacher’s opinion. His 
teacher ought to allow what to influence that 
opinion? 

Nothing except evidence of what the student 
knows or can do as measured by the under- 
stood standard. 

The teacher’s opinion of what the student 
knows or can do is not influenced by the be 
havior of the student, good or bad. Delinquen 
cies which have nothing to do with what he 
knows or can do, as measured by the under 
stood standard, ought to be dealt with in some 
other way. 

If a student is willing to increase what he 
knows or can do as measured by the under- 
stood standard, and furnish his teacher with 
evidence that he has done so, then his teach 
er’s opinion ought to be changed, that is, his 
grade should be changed. 

In other words, we wrong a student when we 
say to him: “You are not permitted to make 
it up.” If there is still time, a student ought to 
be permitted and encouraged to make up any 
delinquencies. 

Of course, every student ought to be stimu 
lated and encouraged to develop himself in his 


Salle de la Reformation—Hall of the Reformation—Geneva, Switz- 
erland, erected in 1867 in memory of John Calvin. 
Now an International School 
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Another Open Letter 
GOVERNMENT --- CITIZENSHIP 


HE teaching of “Civics” is re- 

quired by law in the grammar 

schools of California. What 
kind of “Civics” do you want your 
pupils to have? 

Will a textbook of the formal 
government type instil in them the 
proper and necessary ideals of citi- 
zenship? Will a text of the citizen- 
ship type give them the necessary 
understanding of the functions of 
government? 

A book that will clearly, sympa- 
thetically and interestingly lead the 


citizenship; that will at the same 
time make clear to him the “how” 
as well as the “why” of government; 
that will enable him to take his 
rightful place in the various politi- 
cal activities—local, state and 
national, seems to me to be just 
what is needed. 

If you agree with me and desire 
just such a text send for a copy of 
sroome and Adams’ CONDUCT 
AND CITIZENSHIP. Unless I am 
entirely mistaken you will read it 
through. It will be convincing. 


pupil to a true understanding of the Yours very truly, 
duties and privileges of American T. C. Morehouse. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 


USE THESE PICTURES IN 

THE NEW YEAR 

We want every reader of this Journal to have 
a copy of our beautiful 64-page 


CATALOGUE 
miniature illustrations. 
cents in coin or stamps 


‘The Pe tures 


BEGINNING 


of 1,600 Send 15 


| Fall Term Now in Session 


Day Classes 
Complete courses in Art Education 
(teacher-training) and in the Applied and 
Fine Arts. Note: Requirements for issu- 
ance of Special Secondary Credentials of 
the Arts Type may be entirely met at 
this institution. 


) 
) 
} 
; 


Evening and Saturday Classes 


For the benefit of people who are not 
free to study at other times, the Califor- 
nia School of Arts and Crafts conducts 
Evening and Saturday Classes during the 
Fall and Spring Terms. The School also 
conducts an annual six weeks’ Summer End of Day Adam 
Session. Work satisfactorily completed One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
. a ‘ Two Cent Size. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
in these classes is fully accredited. 


Send 50 cents for 25 art subjects or 25 for 
Write at once for Illustrated children. 
Special folder, “How to Secure 


Standing,” on request. 


F. H. Meyer, Director 


Broadway at College Avenue 
Oakland, California 


Catalog. 
Advanced Large Pictures for Framing for Schoolroom 


and Home. Artotypes 
Size 22x28 inches, including margin. $1.25 
for one; $1.00 each for two or more. Post- 
paid. Send $1.25 for the pictures shown above. 


‘The Perm Pictures den, M 


Malden, Mass, 


Se mtu 
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own individual way. He should be given every 
incentive to be original, and to outgrow our 
inadequate “understood standards.” But if our 
standards are worth anything at all, they are 
not to be ignored. The student who ignores 
the “understood standard” may be given a 
“grade” for something, but he ought not to be 
given a grade stating that he knows or can do 


certain things which he has neglected. 


If a course stands for certain fundamentals, 
certain minimum essentials, even the brilliant 
student should be held to those essentials, or 


else not given the grade. 

marks always will be devices 
more or less irrelevant, but we can make them 
mean most if we keep clearly in mind that the 
grade is the teacher's opinion of what the stu- 
dent knows or 
understood standard. 


Grades or 


can do, as measured by an 


* * * 





A Creative Enterprise 


“4 MADE in our own school” is the story of 
N the Fowler Union High School Annual, 
“The Litoria” by name. For the past five years 
there has been no annual, as the cost was too 
great for one to be printed. Last year the 
school purchased a mimeoscope by means of 
which pictures may be stenciled, cartoons done, 
beautiful headings for pages traced, and full- 
page This 


iors wanted very much to put out an annual to 


illustrations made. vear the Sen- 


commemorate their school days. So, upon the 
suggestion of the principal, Mr. V. A. Rohrer, 
it was decided to mimeograph one. 

The shop teacher, Mr. Judd, suggested the 
use of blueprints There are 20 
pages of pictures in each annual, blueprinted 
in our 


for pictures. 


own shop, and made entirely by the 
Our negatives were taken with the 
high school kodak, which made them cheaper. 
The blueprint paper was cut the size of the 


page in the 


students. 


annual. Then a mat made 


covering the entire page, except for the por- 
tion covered by the photographic negative. The 
time of exposure to the 


was 


sun varied with the 
kind of negative, whether dark or light. Over 
3,000 pages of pictures were made by the stu- 
dents. 

The pages of printing were also done by the 
students, under the supervision of the staff 
printer (Senior), one of our most reliable stu- 
dents. The stencils were cut and the pages 
mimeographed. Credit is due to Miss 
Pelhe of the commercial department and her 
students for their willing cooperation. 
ganization or 


also 


No or- 
neglected. 


school activity was 
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Names, whenever possible, were mentioned 


Jokes, school songs, athletics, society—all re 


ceived due attention. Of course the Senior 
received the most attention. Their depart 
ment included class history, will, prophecy 


horoscope, records of each senior, and variou 
other class interests. 

The entire annual contains about 150 page 
and is comparable in appearance to printed ar 
nuals. Our Art Department emblazoned a beat 
tiful ’°26 on the cover. All told, the annual cos 
was about $125, which money has come fro: 
the subscriptions at 50 cents and the $5 fe 
charged each class 
picture and pages. 

This 


hearty 


and organization for it 
work was possible only because of th: 
cooperation of everyone in the hig! 
and the loyal work of the seniors—al 
under the efficient management of Helen Gar 
rison, science teacher. 


school 


* 





* * 


Unstable Money 


LL who are working in the field of scho: 
L. taxation and finance are familiar with som 
of the problems created by the fluctuating value: 
of money. “The Evil Consequences of Our Un 
stable Dollar” is the title of a lucid bulletin by 
Norman Lombard, Executive Director of Th: 
Stable Money Association, 104 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 

The Association declares that inflation cause: 
“profiteering.” Colleges, churches, hospitals an: 
other endowed institutions suffer through in 
creasing expenses while their incomes remai! 
fixed. Savings bank depositors and holders o! 
mortgages and life insurance policies 
find the purchasing power of their securities 
melting away. The “high cost of living” bur 
dens school teachers, judges, clerks, pensioners 
salaried workers and wage-earners, 
others receiving fixed incomes. 
vades many classes. 


bonds, 


and al 
Discontent per 


Deflation causes “business depression.” Price: 
fall, with the result that merchants buy fron 
hand to mouth. Factories shut down for lack 
of orders, and unemployment grows. Manufac 
turers cannot meet their obligations. Farmers 
cannot pay the mortgages on land bought at 
inflated prices. Thousands 
bankruptcy. 


are thrown int 
Economic progress is halted. Suf 
fering and distress give rise to class hatred and 
political turmoil. 


Stabilization will prevent alike the evils aris 
ing from inflation and those arising from defla 


tion, and is the fundamental prerequisite for 
steady and orderly national progress. 
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Aa ES 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


— THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges 
concur in highest praise of the work 
| as their Authority. 
The Presidents of all leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal Schools give their § 
& hearty indorsement. oan { h 
F All States that have adopted a large diction- & or good ealth 
@ ary as standard have selected Webster’s New §& 
e International. : Leslie Iodized Salt makes up for the lack 
= The Schoolbooks ofthe Countryadheretothe § of iodine in food that is the direct cause 
& Merriam-Webster system of diacritical marks. § of goitre. Ask your grocer for the best— 
& The Government Printing Office at Wash- § Leslie lodized Salt. 
s ington uses it as authority. 3 Leslie-California Salt Company | 
a8 6©6Write for Helps in Teaching es. m= * 
the Dictionary, FREE. f, San Francisco | 
& G.&C.Merriam 
— Company, 
Springfield, 
Mass. 


aa 7 “oa To serve all people with 
SSE | the same spirit that has 


developed it through | 
Do You Want a Copy? P 8 
I. The series of radio talks, “Character ned rly sixty years of 


Training in the Home,” given over KGO, 
under the auspices of Mrs. C. E. Nagel, . . 

Home Department, Second District, Cali- progress AY the dim of 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers, P ; 

is now published in book form and sold 


at cost. The talks were given by noted this ptoneer institution. 


f 


educators. 

II. Through the aid of friends of the 
P. T. A., instead of 75 cents a copy as 
formerly stated, it is possible to sell the 
book for 25 cents a copy. 

There will be only one allotment of 


these books. If you wish a copy, send 
at once your name, address and 25 THE OAKLAND BANK 


cents to 


Established in 1867 
MRS. C. E. NAGEL 
2251 41st Ave., Oakland, California 


and the volume will be sent to you in October. 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT 


12TH AND BroapWay, OAKLAND, CALIF. 
576-926 





Summer Session Retrospect, 1926 


Mary F. Mooney 


Director of Texts and Libraries, San Francisco Public Schools 


NCE AGAIN the summer session period 

has been with us and the opportunities there- 
of have been many. Again the press has been 
enabled, with more or of the humorous 
touch, to depict the teacher in the position of 
student. The has had the stimulation 
of a different physical setting. For a time she 
has changed her mental processes from distrib- 
uting to receiving. She has programmed, studied, 
tested, reviewed, reported, and all the while, 
through the eyes of a fellow-craftsman, she has 
viewed the teaching technique of the instructors 
under whom studied. 


less 


teacher 


she 
First, the traditional university instructor. He 
has his lectures carefully prepared as to time 
and content. The required reading is definitely 
measured. 
and length. 


Book reviews are exact as to scope 

rests come at set points in the 
course and the questions are foretellable by the 
experienced. Full notes and conscientious appli- 
cation win a “B” in this course. 

In contrast to him is the man from a partic- 
ular field who has not planned his course and 
so runs out of material about the close of the 
second week. After that the class must carry 
on. Usually the other four weeks are consumed 
in the hearing of reports. Lengthy book reviews, 
sometimes cribbed from the magazines, and ac- 
counts of personal 


uninteresting experiences 


drag through the periods. Once in a while a 


little brightness is injected by bringing in lec 
turers, but this is apt to make the dullness only 
more apparent. 


Then there is the man with a textbook. Some- 
times he, himself, or a friend, is the author 
Each day he reproduces in lecture form the 
assignment of the previous meeting. Since 
everything of interest to him on the subject is 
included in the book, students note the points 
emphasized in the oral presentation and “get 
by” nicely. 


Next comes the fellow who has material for 
a book and tries it out on the class. Some 
times he just hopes to get material for a book 
to take back to his home college when the ses 
sion closes. As the situation becomes evident 
the course becomes interesting. 


Finally, there is the “honest-to-goodness” 
teacher, be he college professor or worker in 
the field, a man with a message and the ability 
to put it across. His notes are few, but he can 
get a class upon its feet. Discussion is free but 
purposeful. He is so sure of his subject that 
the student feels secure in his piloting. Always 
searching for new strength in his field, he has 
been known to read and criticise class papers 
himself. One course under such an instructor 


as this is worth a whole summer. 


Which kind did you draw? 


California Sunshine Schools 


HE Berkeley, California Sunshine School, 


in which malnourished, underweight and 
weak-hearted will benefit from 
special sunshine treatment, 
and at the same time continue on school work 
without August 9. 
group of forty children for the 
made by the Nutrition 
the Berkeley Health Center. 

The school is located in the McKinley High 
School building and is operated by the Berkeley 
School Department, which has furnished two 
teachers especially fitted to teach this group. 

The purpose of the school is to provide a spe- 
cial 


children 
rest, feeding and 


interruption, was opened 
Selection of a 


school was Clinic of 


schedule and environment which can and 
will bring up to normal those children who are 


below par physically. In this group are in- 


cluded children who are malnourished and un- 
derweight, heart cases, and others who have no 
infectious disease but who will benefit by rest 
special feeding and sunshine treatment. No 
tuberculous children are accepted. 

A daily program, 
hours of actual school-work, with a _ special 
with sun treatment, is provided 
The daily program at the school is as follows 

9 a.m.—Supplementary breakfast. 

9 to 10—School. 

10 to 11—Story hour with sun treatment. 

11 to 12—Rest. 
12to 1—Lunch and play. 

lto 2—Rest. 

2to 3—School. 

3to 4—Play. 


which provides for two 


story-hour 
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T. H. Costello — 
N THE DEATH of Mr. Thomas H. Costello The Draper Sanitary 


at Chicago, August 5, the business world 

-uffered the loss of a man of unusual character. i Roller Shade 

He was an outstanding figure in the School 

Supply industry. At the time of his death he 

was the head of the manufacturing firm of 

Weber Costello Company of Chicago Heights, 

Illinois. He has been actively identified with 

the school supply industry in the whole of the 

United States for more than 40 years, begin- 

ning his business career with the firm of A. H. 

\ndrews & Company of Chicago. Later he 

was associated with the late C. F. Weber of the 

firm of C. F. Weber & Company of San Fran- 

cisco and Los Angeles, in the organization of 

the Weber-Costello Company, in the active Patented Jan. 8, 07, Aug. 7, '23 
| 
} 


s ; : : E OF ADJUSTABLE 
management of which he continued until his THE DRAPER LIN 
death, in spite of his advanced age of 75 years. _ ee a ee ee ae 
cans ahd : fic aa is type shade was y 
He _ possessed charming: personality, keen Gold Medel at the Brasilien Ceatenatal 
judgment, absolute fairness in his business deal- 


oie e State al of bites Manufactured by 
ings and with a mu tituc e of sincere friends The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
ith in and out of the industry. 


Spiceland, Ind. 
Are Distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 


The 
Saving and Sanitary | 
Qualities of —_———_—_—_—_—_——————— 


HOLDEN ee ee ee ee a eee 
BOOK COVERS Announcing Exclusive Management of the 


Nationally Known Lectures of 


Mishe teens Sadiapeen- MONTAVILLE FLOWERS 


° The Eminent American Publicist 
able in the Schoolroom FRANK WALLER ALLEN 
: > Author, Journalist, and Psychologist 
(Samples Free) Available for School Assemblies and 
THE HOLDEN Teachers’ Associations. 
PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY Address ALBERT P. MEUB 
Miles C. Holden, President Artists’ Representative 
SPRINGFIELD z . MASSACHUSETTS 452 North Hill Ave. Pasadena, California 


HISTORY TEACHERS! Why burden your- 
. self and your pupils with notes in connection 
200 for Short Stories with their study of that period of American 
History that extends from Washington’s 
administration to the end of the Civil War? 
Regular magazine rates in addition to cash prizes. “EXPANSION AND DISSENSION” is the 
Personal instruction in story writing. Endorsed by answer that will save you and your pupils 
\rthur Stringer, Nalbro Bartley, L. M. Montgomery, a needless waste of time. Send Five Cents 
Walt Mason. Free MS. sales service. Booklet for a Sample Copy. 
ind Ability Test on request. NEW WORLD 
METHODS. Dept. S. N., 1120 Fifth Street, San SAMUEL O. KUHN 
Diego, California. 3100 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


. . . 9 
Mathematics and Machinists’ Jobs 
By FRANK CUSHMAN 
A Wiley Trade Series Book that will serve as an instruction manual for machinists and 


apprentices and will meet a recognized need for text material for trade classes and apprentice 
schools for machinists. 221 pages. 4% by 7. 134 figures. Cloth, $1.75. 


: JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, 525 Market Street San Francisco, California Agents 
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Teachers Institutes 

A Brief Bibliography 

HE California 
Section, has been investigating this matter 
for some time and has accumulated a biblio- 
graphy be useful to teachers 
throughout the state. I am, therefore, sending 
you a copy of this bibliography thinking you 
might wish to use it in the Sierra Educational 
News.—THuappeus H. Ruopes, Principal, Francisco 


Teachers’ Association, Bay 


which may 


Junior High School, San Francisco. 


Cubberley, E. P.—State and County. ch. 15. 

& Elliott—Source Book. ch. 25. 

Dutton & Sneddon—Administration of Public Edu- 
cation in U.S. ch. 16. 


Monroe, Paul—Cyclopedia 
stitutes, etc. 

Ruediger, W. C.—Agencies for 
Teachers in Service. 

Sears, J. B.—Classroom Organization. ch. 16. Bul. 
U.S. Com. of Ed. No. 4, 1911. 

Strayer & Engelhardt—Classroom Teacher. ch. 3. 

Russell—The Improvement of City Elem. Teachers 


in Service. Teacher College Contrib. No. 128, 
1922 


Lommen—Th«¢ 


Cubberley 


of Education. Sec. In- 


Improvement of 


Teachers Institute. 
Educ. vol. I No. 2, Oct. 1921. 

Alley, R. J.—The County Institute. 
Journal 10:365. Mar. 1910.. 
23:705. Sept. 1922. 

Bronson, E. P.—Teachers’ Institutes and 
tion Meetings Report of C. T. A. 
Southern Section. Sierra Educ. 
Jan. 1924. 


Coffman, Lotus 


Journal of Rural 


Educator 
“ducator Journal 


Associa- 
Commitee, 
News. 20:27 


D.—Reconstruction of 
Education. N.E. A. 1921. 750-758. 

Cook, Ed. I.—Teachers’ Institutes. 
Council Committee. Sierra Educ. 
345, June 1922. 

Corson, David B.—Some Ideals and Accomplish- 
ments of the Newark School System. N. E. A. 
1921: 107-713. 

Cubberley, Elwood P.—Fundamental Principles 
Underlying a State Program of Teacher Train- 
ing. Educ. Rev. 67:200-203. April 1924. 

Dexter, Edwin G.—History of Education in the 
United States. pp. 392-395. 1904. 

Hatshorn, H. Professional Growth. 
Sch. and March 10, 1923. 

Henke, F. G.—Some reflections on Educational 
Theory and Practice. Educ. Rev. 65:1-7. Jan. 
1923. 

Hosic, James F.—Teacher as a 
1923: 164. 

Huddlestone, Louis G.—Why Teachers Fail. 
Educ. News. 20:107. Feb. 1924. 
King, Leroy Albert—Status of the Rural Teacher 
in Pennsylvania. U.S. Bureau Educ. Rural 
School Leaflet No. 14. May 1923. Status of 
County Teachers’ Institutes in Pennsylvania. 

Ross, Carmon—Status of County Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes in Pennsylvania. 1922. Reviewed in 
Journal Educ. Research, May 1923. 

Scott, Zenos E.—Improving Teachers in 
N. E. A. 1921: 

Tuttle, H. S.—Motivating the 
Soc. 17: 79-81. 

U.S. Bureau Educ.—Bulletin 
Trenton, N. J. 


American 


Report of 
News. 22:- 


v.— Insuring 


Soc. 17:273-274. 


Student. N. E. A. 


Sierra 


Service. 
nO 97 


fivorid . 

Institute. Sch. and 

Jan. 20, 1923. 

39013.- Noi’ Ba: 86. 

System of Training Teachers. 

U. 8S. Bureau Educ.—Bulletin 1911. No. 3 pp. 10-41; 
65-82; 116-150. Ruediger, W. C. Agencies for 
the Improvement of Teachers in Service. 

U. 8. Bureau of Educ.—Bulletin 1913. No. 31: 23-25. 
Improvement of Teachers. 
Winters, T. Howard—Educ. Rev. 

1924. 


68: 44-46. June 
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Heart Ailments 


NCREASE of heart disease is strikingly nar 

rated in a recent bulletin by D. F. Ray, M. D. 
of Stockton, California. In his address before 
the San Joaquin County Medical Association, 
published in full in the bulletin, he points out 
that a report of the Department of Health of 
New York City, covering 250,000 examinations 
made by school medical inspectors during the 
year 1918, reveal an incidence of heart defects 
among the school children of 1.6 per cent. This 
would indicate that among the school childre: 
of New York there must be approximately 
20,000 with evidences of some cardiac disorder 


Thorough Examinations Needed 


He urges a thorough physical examination 
especially as it relates to heart, and not the ordi 
nary inspection as practiced by the 
doctor. It is not conceivable that cardiac dis 
ease, as he believes it should be diagnosed, can 
be detected in the course of routine medical 
inspection of school children. Parents will have 
to take on themselves responsibility, he states, 
for thorough health examinations of their chil- 
dren in the pre-school years, without waiting 
for the oft-times hurried inspection of the med 
ical inspector of the schools, who may have as 
many as 10,000 children to supervise. 


school 


* * * 


Montana’s Most Important Legislation 
On Education 


O MORE 

portunities and to make possible limiting 
local district levies to 20 mills, the last legisla- 
tive assembly submitted to the voters a refer- 
endum measure for a state-wide 5-mill levy, the 
funds from which are to be appropriated by the 
legislature for the maintenance of our elemen 
tary and high schools. 


nearly equalize educational op 


Tragic Inequalities 

At present there are the greatest inequalities 
in length of school terms, 
teachers, and other matters essential to the 
present day school whether rural, village or 
city, due to great inequalities of wealth behind 
the teacher-unit and the pupil-unit of cost 
among districts, which must bear from 50 to 70 
per cent of the cost of public education. 

To carry this referendum measure and secure 
distribution of the money on a just educational 
and economic basis, is the challenging task set 
for the citizens of our commonwealth—R. J. 
CUNNINGHAM, Executive Secretary Montana Edu- 
cation Association, Helena, Montana. 


qualifications of 
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LITTLE GIANT WOODWORKING } 
LATHES FOR SCHOOLS are built in } 
three styles. One style, our Model A, has | 
the Motor Headstock; another style, our 
Model B, has underneath mounted motor; 
the third style, Model C, is belt driven. 
All come in any desired length from four 
feet to eight feet length of bed, centers 
two to six feet. 

LITTLE GIANT BAND 
SAWS are made either belt 
driven or motor driven and in 


sizes 12 in., 20 in., 24 in. and 
36 in. 


ARE THESE GOOD SHOP TOOLS? 


That’s what you want to know. And here’s the only really sure way 

to find out. Install Little Giant Lathes and Band Saws and if at any 
: time within thirty days they are found to be other than perfectly 
; satisfactory, notify us and we will take them back and pay the freight 
both ways. This is an offer whereby you will KNOW. You don't 
€ depend on anyone’s sayso. 





Little Giant 
Motor in Head Lathe 


Write us for a Catalog 


; LITTLE GIANT COMPANY 


252 Rock Street Mankato, Minnesota _ Little Giant 
Band Saw 
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You probably have heard that fire seriously damaged our warehouse on the 
night of June 23rd and destroyed a good part of our stock of desks and school 
furniture. The greater portion was practically undamaged, however, and is now 

ec offered for sale at greatly reduced prices. Much of this has little more than a 

e scratch or two. 

: In addition to this fire material we have purchased a large stock of new school 
furniture which is also being included in this sale. This equipment, standard in 
every respect, is offered to you at particularly interesting prices due to our ability 
in buying this material at special prices. 

. Pupils’ Desks, Teachers’ Desks, Principals’ Desks, Vienna 

vt Chairs, Tablet-Arm Chairs, etc., all included at reduced prices 

. If you are in the market for one chair or an entire school full of furniture 

Tr get in touch with us at once. 

] e . . 

All Orders Received Are Subject to Prior Sale 

st 

0 

“ 

a] 

t 39 Second Street, San Francisco 

J. 


Distributors for Library Bureau School, Bank and Office Furniture | 
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“Eclipse” 


1926 


SCHOOL AND AUDITORIUM FURNITURE 


“Proxylin Lacquer Finish 





Model No. 402 


“Eclipse” school furni- 
ture is now finished with 
the Proxylin lacquer. 
This finish has proven 
most successful on prod- 
ucts that are exposed to 
severe uses, for instance, 
lacquer has proven very 
popular on the automo- 
bile. The lacquer as 
used on “Eclipse” fur- 
niture is impervious to 
heat, cold, and moisture. 
It will not crack, check, 
or turn white. It ‘is 
pliable and hard to 
scratch. It will with- 
stand the hard knocks 
that the school desk re- 
ceives. 


Heat 
Impervious to } Goia 


Moisture 


CEE ec aise 
ee. canal Rei 





Model No. 115 





Adjustable steel chair and desk 
No. 402 


Adjustable stands on chair and 
desk made of specially rolled T 


Steel reinforced with braces elec- ~ 


trically welded, pedestal supporting 
chair has large base providing for 
eight screws to floor. This pre- 
vents loosening and _ wabbling. 
Woods of selected hard maple, 
walnut finish. 





Model No. 1 


The Portable chair model No. 115. 


These chairs are built to stand the 
hard strain such chairs are usually 
subjected to, made of selected 
woods, back of five ply laminated 
construction housed into heavy 
cap rail. This model is made in 
singles and in sections of two, 
three and four. Sections of four 
made especially on order, others 
carried in stock. 


Opera chair built for comfort and hard use, all metal stands of durable design, semi- 


steel noiseless roller bearing hinges. 


Back and seat are of laminated wood construction 


prevents warpage or shrinkage therefore capable of retaining their comfortable contour. 


“Eclipse” furniture is found in many of the largest schools in the United States. “Eclipse” 
is selected because equipment such as this gives years of service at a low maintenance 
cost. The Theodor Kundtz Company also builds church and theater furniture. 


RUCKER-FULLER DESK CO. 
677 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Offices in All Principal Cities. 


OHIO 


Write for a complete catalogue. 
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FOR FIFTY YEARS 


We have been manufacturing water colors 


Their unsurpassed excellence is the fruit of our long experi- 


ence. We want you to reap the benefit of this experience. 
If you are not using the BRADLEY COLORS, try them 


NOW. 


Write for booklet de- 
scribing Bradley Water 
Colors and Crayons. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


554 Mission Street 


INDUSTRIAL MATERIAL SCHOOL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DRAWING SUPPLIES 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


Rudolph Schaeffer 

: ROJECTED SCENERY, thrown on a stage 

set through a painted slide, will take the 
place of much painted scenery in the near fu- 
ture, according to Rudolph Schaeffer of San 
Francisco, who is exhibiting examples of the 
new scenic art in connection with his show of 
students work. “With masks, projected scenery, 
and abstract color composition taking the place 
of incidental music in creating the proper emo- 
tional response, the stage sets of the future will 
be far different from those we are accustomed 
to seeing in our conventional theatres. The 
new methods, however, are just as reasonable 
as the old paper and cloth absurdities with 
realistic’ effects and incidental music off stage,” 


says Schaeffer. ae a 


Washington States Leads 

Pacific Coast states are spending relatively 
more money for educating their children than 
are Eastern schools, and they are outstanding in 
efficiency, according to statistics of Frank M. 
Phillips, chief statistician in the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

Phillips has ranked Washington first in gen- 
eral excellence in his biennial survey. Wash- 
ngton ranked similarly in 1918, 1920, 1922 and 
1924. 


MEDART 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Made in a variety of styles and 
sizes to meet all requirements. Write 
for Locker Catalog A-29 


Playground Equipment 


Made to withstand use, abuse, wear 
and weather. Years of service. Write 
for Playground Catalog M-38. 


Gymnasium Apparatus 


Represents the latest design—-the 
most careful construction. Write for 
Gymnasium Catalog L-15 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac, DeKalb and Second Streets 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Help in Health-Teaching 


N INCREASING 
fA teachers for authoritative guidance in the 
teaching of health that few school boards are 
as yet prepared to meet. 


demand comes from 


This, probably, is one reason why within a 
few months after its publication the Cream of 
Wheat Company had received requests for its 
health-teaching program from more than 11,000 
teachers. 

Another reason, undoubtedly, is to be found 
in the sound and creative nature of the material 
this company offers. The plan was prepared by 
an experienced teacher associated with one of 
the most important practice schools. Further- 
more, while it lays emphasis on breakfast habits, 
it does not call upon the teacher to advertise 
Cream of Wheat. 


Ready-to-Use 


The plan gives in ready-to-use form original 
material for teaching fundamental health habits 
in all grade groups from kindergarten to high 
school. 

In the subject matter, the 
plan shows how to build right attitudes and 
ideals on the natural interests and experiences 
of each age group. 


presentation of 


A wide choice of practical projects and inter- 
est arousing devices seem to supply a maximum 
of creative activity for children with a mini- 
mum cost in time and effort for the teacher. 

How to secure the practice of one of the 
most important health habits through a health 
contest plan—how to reward group effort—how 
to win the cooperation of individual mothers— 
how to make a health talk to a Parent-Teacher 
Association—how to secure effective free ma- 
terial—these practical problems and many others 
are all given concrete solutions in the plan. 


No Waste Words 


We were especially impressed by the severely 


practical character of both presentation and 
subject matter. From cover to cover there is 
not a waste word, a superfluous thought. But 


let a teacher's words express our final characteri- 
zation of why this or any health 
secures teacher response. 


literature 


“It is a plan for health teaching that really 
works.” 

Teachers can secure this plan and the accom- 
panying material without cost by writing to 
the Cream of Wheat Company, 


Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Music and Youth 
N USIC AND YOUTH, the first music mag 
x 


azine for young people in America, is 

particularly attractive and well-edited journal! 
A recent issue which has come to our desk is 
replete with illustrations, diagrams, charts, and 
musical scores of special interest to young peo 
ple. Also it features a department of the Na 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. The suc 
its initial. volume, hav: 
been uniformly excellent. 


cessive issues of this, 


* * * 


First Aid 
AUER AND BLACK of Chicago, the na 
tionally known druggists, have prepared a1 
official first-aid kit for the Boy Scouts of Amer 
ica, approved by the American Red Cross. This 
pack, in a canvas belt-carrier and metal case 
comprises the essential gauze, swabs, bandages 
plasters, ointment, for the more usual types ot 
first-aid. Also an excellent little 80-page illus 
trated first-aid guide, covering the basic infor 
mation that everyone should know. 
tae 


A Game Book 

N BRILLIANT orange cover, the 96-page 

game book issued by the Girl Scouts is 
valuable and attractive little volume. It covers 
such themes as what to do at the game, “ice 
breakers” and “warming” games, ball and bean 
bag games, nature and 
camp-fire games. 


scouting games, an 
This excellent volume is ot 
general interest to all who have to do wit! 
the recreation of girls. It may be obtaine: 
from the National Headquarters, 670 Lexingto: 
Avenue, New York City. 








The Eldridge Line of 
Worthwhile Plays and Entertainments 
Nationally known because they are 
Clean, Clever and made for amateurs 
Free catalog. Quicker service than you expect 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
“The House That Helps” 


Franklin, Ohio 


Also—922 Se. Ogden Street, Denver, Colorado 














WHY NOT OPTOMETRY? 


Choosing a vocation is a serious matter 
and every teacher should be well informed 
to wisely assist those seeking advice. 

Familiarize yourself with Optometry. 
for our Bulletin giving full particulars. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF 


OPTOMETRY 
1101 Wright & Callender Building 
Los Angeles California 


Send 
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Spoken English 


Texts by 
S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., Litt. D. 


Spoken English 


A text designed to meet the needs of high 
school students in Reading, Speaking and 
Conversation. Oral English is becoming in- 
creasingly important as a phase of education. 


Little Classics for Oral English 


Initiative steps in Expression, employing 
the Problem Method, with foot-notes con- 
taining helpful suggestions on methods of 
teaching Oral English. 


Foundations of Expression 


A practical text-book for beginners in 
Oral English, Public Speaking and Expres- 
sion. Contains the minimum amount of the- 
ory consistent with a rational basis of prac- 
tice. It treats of the fundamental factors 
which underlie all effective expression, main- 
taining that expression is the direct revela- 
tion of the processes of the mind in thinking 
and feeling. A very popular text. 

For further information and prices on these 
and more advanced texts on Oral English 
and Interpretation of Literature, address 


EXPRESSION COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
410 Pierce Bldg. Copley Square 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Pathway to Reading 
COLEMAN-UHL-HOSIC 


This new basal series establishes desir- 
able reading habits, training the child to 
read effectively all types of material. 
The content is fresh and varied. One of 
the strongest features is the thorough ap- 
plication of the principles of silent read- 
ing as determined by the best modern 
thought and investigation. 


PRIMER and first SIX READERS now 
ready, together with MANUALS and 
CARDS. 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


My Cut-a-Picture Book—Sample. First 
or second grade. 


Everyday Doings at Home—Serl. First 
or second grade. 


Europe—Clark. Fifth, sixth or seventh 
grade. 


Thinkers and Doers—Darrow. Upper 
grammar grades. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Paper, Scissors, 
Paste and “CRAYOLA” 





















At primary teachers know the value 

of these materials with young chil- 
dren. Long before they learn to read, 
children are expressing ideas of form 
and color in drawing, cutting and de- 
sign. 




























A plentiful supply of manila paper, 
scissors, paste and the truest color me- 
dium, “‘CRAYOLA,”’ will give every 
child a chance to co-ordinate his ideas. 
There is a ‘““CRAYOLA”’ assortment for 
every type of work. 



















Would you like a copy of our Art 
Service Bureau outline for Fall? Ie 
contains suggested work through 
Christmas. We will send it gratis. 

























For Character-Building 


The Atlantic Readers 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Newly elected President of the Department 

of Superintendence of the National Education 

Association and Superintendent of Schools 
at Cincinnati 





BOOK I GRADE IV 


THE UNDERSTANDING PRINCE 


BOOK II GRADE V 
HIGH AND FAR 




























| These are the initial volumes in a series of 
} five Readers (for Grades IV to VII inclu- 
sive), the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s pro- 
found personal conviction that “‘soul culture 
is the most important and most necessary 
phase of education, and that the development 
of personal character is the thing of greatest 
concern.” 
The three books for the higher grades are 
now in active preparation Most of the 
material is new to school readers. Narrative, 
biography, descriptions, nature studies, 
essays, letters, quotations, inscriptions, and 
truly distinctive poetry have been selected 
by Dr. Condon, always under the certainty 
} (with Emerson) that “character is higher 
than intellect.” 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street 





Boston 
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Walter B. Crane 

_— penalyee B. CRANE, Principal of the Part- 

Time High School, Los Angeles, and mem- 
ber of the Board of California 
Teachers’ Association, sustained a painful acci- 
dent recently. He fell and dislocated his left 
shoulder of the arm was 
broken. Mr. Crane has made rapid recovery, 
however, and was able to preside at the opening 


Directors, 


and the head bone 


of his great vocational school. The Los An- 
geles Part-Time High School is one of the 
largest and most effectively organized of its 
kind in America. 


College Entrance Examination Board 
HANDSOME 


been 


anniversary volume has 
recently published by this Board 
through its publishers, Ginn & Company and 
entitled “The Work of the College Entranc: 


Examination Board, 1901-1925.” 


The growth of the College Entrance Exam 
ination Board has been phenomenal. Begin 
ning with fewer than 1000 candidates in 1901 
the Board examined more than 2000 in 1905 
more than 4000 in 1911, more than 10,000 
1916, and nearly 20,000 in 1925. 


Not only does the Board exert a great influ 
ence upon the secondary schools and college 
with which it comes into contact, but its delib 
erations and the reports of its various commit 
tees are followed with interest by educational! 


institutions and by 


associations of teachers 


everywhere. 

In fact, it has been said, upon more than one 
occasion, that during the past quarter century 
the College Entrance Examination Board has 
been more powerful than any other single 
agency in promoting sane and. sound standards 
in the secondary schools of the United States 
—Tuomas §S. Fiske, Secretary, College Entrance 
Examination Board, 431 West 117th Street, New 
York City. 
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Let us help you answer your 
Reader Question 


Write for descriptive circulars 
of our new 
Readers 
Basal and Supplementary 


“oe 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
612 Howard Street 
San Francisco 
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Where ccuracy is Essential 


HE-BOY-AT-THE-PROOFREADER’S-DESK is trained to de- 

tect errors in spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, capitalization, syntax, 

accurate statement, margining, and all other factors that go to make up the 
perfect printed article. Successful proofreading is quite an education in itself, yet 
it is only one of the four major operations in printing—composition, imposition and 
presswork being the other three. 

“Cold Type” is no respecter of persons. The pupil writing an essay, and not 
being sure of his knowledge of punctuation, may sometimes make a peculiar mark 
which the teacher may interpret as either comma or period. But when that essay is 
set up in type there is no chance of a misunderstanding. Every error on the printed 
proof shows glaringly. The pupil soon learns the practical value of accuracy. 

The expense of installing printing in your schools is no more than that of other 
manual arts subjects. There is a printing outfit for every type of school. Write, giving 
details regarding the kind of school you hope to equip with printing,and let us send 
you full information regarding all details of installation. If desired, a representative of 
the American Type Founders Company, from its nearest Selling House, will visit 
you for a personal interview. The school year is well under way—write to-day. 


F. K. Puoitiips, Manager, Epucation DEPARTMENT 
American Type Founders Company 
300 CoMMUNIPAW AVENUE 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


A CORPS OF TRAINED EDUCATORS, ENGINEERS AND SALESMEN AT YOUR SERVICE 











The factory is in Michigan 
but the Service is local to you 


Y no mere accident have “American” desks won such na- 
tion-wide appreciation and buyer-preference. For beyond 

the craftsmanship built into them is a service that stands behind 
them to make a diversified quality product quickly obtainable. 


Distributing stations... 53 of them in the United States... 
Tubular Steel Medel Ne. 101 conrutiicw-auay abana ceaanarial 
aga fag Mel ro . Batsls 3 0 Tee hood : 
couihy equated inish provide a wide selection. 
“American” desks meet every need of the modern schoolroom. 
“American” servicemeetssuch needs almost immediately. And 
“American” building has maintained for more than a half 
century, a standard of tested excellence that has never been 
equaled. Of our tubular steel models alone school officials 
have purchased more than 4,750,000 . . . a measure of recog- 
nition which should be of great significance to you. And 
just as important is the fact that the resources of our Grand 
Rapids Factory are placed at your very door. 





If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 


>C, ° > 7 ~e :, “ > hy 
Aisattedn Uelieriat toi 134 only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


Movable. Adjustable for height. Lift 
ing Lid. Exceptionally light in weight 


cra American Geating Company 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 














C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 


601 Mission Street, San Francisco 222 So. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 


524 W. Washington Street, Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 





